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A JUST EXPECTATION 
FULFILLED, 
‘PVHE changes in the New York Custom- 
[ house have been variously interpreted, 
according to the feelings of the critics. The 
President has been accused of violating his 
own principles, of attempting to set up a 
new machine, of insulting Mr. CONKLING, of 
ruining his party, of aiding the Democrats, 
of committing a terrible blunder, of feeble- 
ness and folly, aud of whatever else mis- 
conception, disappointment, prejudice, and 
anger may suggest. On the other hand, 
those who think that honest politics and 
the public welfare require—in the com- 
mon phrase—that the Custom-house should 
be taken out of polities, regard a change of 
this kind, in the most powerful political 
Custom-house in the country, as a step to be 
cordially applauded by every friend of re- 
form. The President believes that great 
public offices should be administered for 
the public benefit, and that their prostitu- 
tion to the management of politics and par- 
ties and the promotion of personal inter- 
ests is incompatible with such administra- 
tion. Holding that belief sincerely, he is 
bound to do what the laws permit to cor- 


rect such an abuse. That often he has not | 


done this, and that he has sometimes seem- 
ed to do the very reverse of it, is certainly 
no reason fer not doing it in any particular 
case, or for not making it a uniform rule of 
conduct. Whatever inconsistency or inad- 
equacy may be shown in the Executive ac- 
tion upon this subject, every evidence of 
clear perception and of firm resolution is a 
hopeful augury of real reform. It is unde- 
niable that if the spoils system of the civil 
service be an evil, that evil has been no- 
where so thoroughly aud powerfully organ- 
ized as in the New York Custom-house. It 
s not—and for ourselves we have been very 
careful not to make it--a question of the 
personal character of the chief customs ofti- 
cers. It is a question of principle, of meth- 
od, and of wise administration. But if the 
President really wishes to correct the evil, 
it can be done under the laws only by the 
appointment of officers whom he has reason 
to believe will carry out his views, or, at 
least, by the removal of those whom he 
knows to have no sympathy with reform, 
and no desire to accomplish it. it is an ob- 
vious but shallow sophistry to say that in 
requiring support of his views he is merely 
doing what Jackson did, and what all spoils 
politicians do. The difference is that Jack- 
sON appointed agents to advance personal 
and party interests. President Hayes re- 
moves the agents of personal and party in- 
terests, and appoints those who will serve 
the public interest only. 

Thus, after mature reflection, he decided 
not to continue Mr. SmmMons as Collector in 
Boston. He appointed in his place a gen- 
tleman who was said to be as rauch a poli- 
tician,in the ordinary sense, as Mr. SIMMONS. 
The result has shown, nevertheless, that a 
wise change of system has been carried out 
in the Boston Custom-house. The Boston 
Collector, for instance, frankly seconded the 
Administration in discountenancing polit- 
ical assessments. The New York Collector 
pointedly declined to say any thing upon 
the subject, and every man in the Custom- 
house knew that its ruling officers held the 
idea of reform in such matters to be sheer 
nonsense. Those who are familiar with the 
practical details of polities in New York 
need no instruction as to the views and the 
action of the Custom-house upon the whole 
subject of political management. If any 
kind of reform was to be secured, there 
must be a change of chiefs. But it is said 
that no real change hus been made, that the 
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purpose is merely to construct a new ma- 
chine by substituting one politician for an- 
other. That was also said in Boston, but 
it proved to be untrue. Believing the Pres- 
ident to be sincere, we also believe that he 
is satistied from his observation of the late 
official conduct of the new Collector that he 
can be trusted to administer his office as a 
public service, and not as a personal ma- 
chine. When the Collector, confessedly an 
honorable man and experienced customs of- 
ficer, betrays this trust, and uses his power 
to serve the interests of any politician what- 
ever, it will be time to condemn the Presi- 
dent and to expose the Collector. Mr. MErR- 
RITT was known as a political friend of Mr. 
FENTON, and when he was appointed Sur- 
veyor there were those who believed that 
he would devote himself to “ helping” that 
gentleman’s supposed desires. If as Sur- 
veyor Mr. Merritr has been the agent of 
any man or clique, nobody has seen or sus- 
pected it. He has earned the respect of 
those who doubted the wisdom of his first 
appointment, and he enters upon the Col- 
lectorship without any understanding, di- 
rect or indirect, that he is to try to build 
up a HayYEs party, or an EvartTs party, or a 
SHERMAN party, or a FENTON party, or any 
other man’s party. He is to collect the rev- 
enues honestly, and not to require political 
money or service of his subordinates. To 
do that is to do much to correct the abuses 
of the civil service, and to make a reform of 
the system easier. 

It is utterly useless to assert that the 
President has made a mistake, for the rea- 
son that he can not build up a personal 
party by patronage, and to point to JOHN 
TYLER and ANDREW JOHNSON, because it is 
not the President’s purpose to imitate Ty- 
LER and JOHNSON, and try to form such a 
party. But it is very ludicrous to hear this 
sage counsel proceeding from those whose 
only theory of party management is skillful 
use of patronage. It is equally pointless to 
say that Mr. CONKLING’s re-election can not 
be prevented by suck means, for that, again, 
is not the purpose of the change. What- 
ever, indeed, tends to restore freedom of 
election to the people, and to release party 
action in the State from office-holding con- 
trol, undoubtedly makes Mr. CONKLING’S re- 
election less certain. But this is only an 
incidental result of the change; it is not its 
object. The President and his cabinet, in- 
deed, as individuals, can not be supposed to 
be especially friendly to a Senator, although 
of the same party, who has publicly insult- 
ed and derided them, and whose organ, say- 
ing nothing, probably, upon so important a 
subject which it did not know to have the 
Senator’s approval, said of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, “ There-is peril to Secretary 
SHERMAN in the spring breezes that blow 
soft from Louisiana, and whisper about the 
procurement of false votes.” Upon the or- 
dinary theory and practice of the civil serv- 
ice the Administration would be justified in 
directly using the whole power of its pat- 
ronage in New York to prevent the re-elec- 
tion of Senator CONKLING, and there is 
scarcely a single politician whose condemna- 
tion of the late changes has been published 
who would not think an Administration to 
be crazy which should leave its bitter oppo- 
nents in absolute control of the patronage. 
Of course such men naturally suppose the 
President to be doing what they would do, 
and they exclaim with horror that he prom- 
ised not to do it. No assertion would per- 
suade them that he is not doing it, that his 
object is not to defeat Mr. CONKLING, but to 
prevent a merely political and personal use 
of patronage. The result must prove that, 
and if the President is playing false with 
his word and his friends—a suspicion from 
which his character wholly absolves him— 
we shall plainly acknowledge it when it 
appears. If our view be correct, the late 
Executive changes are not “ blows” at Sen- 
ator CONKLING, unless Senator CONKLING 
has aright to the active subserviency of the 
national office-holders. If that subservien- 
cy was not necessary to his re-election, the 
changes will not affect the result. If it was 
necessary, it was a monstrous wrong to the 
Republicans of New York, which has now 
been righted. The only “blow” that has 
been really struck is a blow for the restora- 
tion of the public offices to the public serv- 
ice. And for such a blow good citizens ev- 
ery where will be grateful, and hopefully 
“ask for more.” 





THE NEW YORK ELECTION. 

OnE of the leading interests in the elee- 
tions of the autumn to the Republicans of 
New York is the choice of the Assembly, 
which, with the Senate already chosen, will 
elect a Senator of the United States. It is 
understood that Mr. CONKLING desires to be 
re-elected, and although there is a decided 
opposition, it is unorganized, and is not con- 
centrated upon any candidate. The general 
feeling has been, undoubtedly, that with the 
State party organization and the national 





patronage in the hands of Mr. CONKLING 
and his friends, any contest must be so un- 
equal that success would be very doubtful. 
Consequently a general apathy has fallen 
upon those who do not recognize Mr. ConK- 
LING as a fitting representative either of the 
public opinion or the true Republican prin- 
ciple of the State. An interesting letter 
from Buffalo in the Evening Post, a few days 
since, reported a conversation with ex-Sen- 
ator SPRAGUE, of the Erie district, which 
undoubtedly stated the situation with great 
accuracy. Mr. SPRAGUE thinks that Mr. 
CONKLING will owe his re-election to the in- 
activity of his opponents, and ascribes their 
apathy to the reasons that we have men- 
tioned. He also alludes to some of the 
causes that have withdrawn from Mr. Conk- 
LING the sympathy of an important body of 
New York Republicans, “as unmistakably as 
it was shown at Cincinnati that he had for- 
feited the respect of Republicans throughout 
the nation.” The New York Times, in an 
able article some weeks ago, had also point- 
ed out the reasons. As a reply, incessant 
iteration of Mr. CONKLING’s greatness and 
genius does not avail. He is undoubtedly 
aman of ability. But his last public per- 
formance, except his defeat of Mr. Roosr- 
VELT, was his speech last year at Rochester, 
and that was not the speech of a statesman 
or of an able man, but of an entirely differ- 
ent kind of personage, whose fitting title 
will occur to every gentleman who either 
heard it or read it. If a leader who could 
go from that speech to the Senate, and in 
all the legislation of the last winter do 
nothing but address himself to the defeat 
of THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S nomination, re- 
maining silent while questions of the utmost 
moment to his State and country and to 
the traditions and good name of his party 
were discussed and decided—if such a lead- 
er truly represents the Republicans of New 
York, it is the sharpest criticism of the party, 
and it goes far to explain the loss of confi- 
dence in it upon the part of many most patri- 
otic and intelligent citizens, who are neither 
“soreheads” nor visionary fools, but men who 
give victory to parties. “There are thou- 
sands of Republicans throughout the State,” 
says one of the most faithful of such Repub- 
licans, “who will not vote for Assembly- 
men who will vote for CONKLING.” It is 
lost breath to retort that such voters are 
not Republicans. They are the voters who 
have secured Republican success. 

Undoubtedly one of the chief reasons of 
the disposition to let the result go by de- 
fault is that the State organization of the 
party has been secured by means of official 
patronage, and is firmly held in the interest 
of Mr. ConKLING. The election is felt not 
to be an appeal to the real sentiment of 
the party, but merely the registry of an 
edict of a clique or ring. An illustration 
of this condition is seen in one of the actions 
of the last Convention. Just before the ad- 
journment, and when the absolute power 
of the CONKLING interest had been demon- 
strated, a resolution was passed continuing 
the State Committee until 1879, so that it 
should hold over the Senatorial election, 
and authorizing it at its pleasure to nomi- 
nate the candidate for the Court of Appeals, 
the only State officer to be elected this year; 
or to call a Convention of one delegate from 
sach Assembly district, to be appointed by 
the County Committees ; or to call a Conven- 
tion in the usual manner. The effect of 
this extraordinary and unprecedented action 
at a State Convention, which was eupport- 
ed on the ground that under the constitu- 
tional amendments there was no general 
election this year, was to make the action 
and declaration of that Convention the voice 
of Republican New York for two years, and 
to prevent the usual annual selection of a 
new committee unless the CONKLING com- 
mittee should think it for its interest and 
the chances of his re-election that another 
opportunity of expression and selection 
should be permitted. This is the kind of 
party management, in the hands of expe- 
rienced and clever politicians, subordina- 
ting the entire party to their pleasure, which 
fosters the conviction that Mr. CONKLING is 
not the free choice of the party, but is im- 
posed upon it by those whom he has put 
into office and whom he has kept in office. 
Even the late changes in the Custom-house 
will be regarded by the CONKLING interest 
as merely temporary, and will net be allow- 
ed to affect the general understanding. In- 
deed, to make it temporary it will be felt 
that there must be a more vigorous union 
than ever of all the machine elements. The 
power of such management is so familiar to 
all who take a practical part in politics, that 
Mr. SPRAGUE is fully justified in saying that 
if any change is sought, even the election 
of a Convention must be as laboriously con- 
tested as that of the Assembly. 

Here is the enormous disadvantage to the 
Republicans of New York in the election of 
this year. By the action of the managers 
of the party, and by the fact of the choice 
of Senator by the next Legislature, Repub- 





licanism is identified with Conkling 
to vote for a Republican Assembly is 
ably to vote for Mr. CONKLING’s re-election, 
Now, if the political duty of a citizen is ful 
filled by sustaining what is called the regu- 
lar action of his party, however that action 
may be secured, that duty is plain enough 
But if this be suggested, the familiar ques. 
tions are asked whether, if government is to 
be carried on by parties, there must not be 
a surrender of individual preferences, and 
whether political action can proceed effect- 
ively unless the decision of the party =. 
jority made in the usual way is to prevail. 
These are fair questions, and the exhorta- 
tion to harmony and to the surrender of 
personal preferences to the common decigs- 
ion is fair enough, on one condition, but on 
one only, and that is, that every body has 
an equal chance. Wherever that is not the 
case, harmony and surrender can not fairly 
be demanded. Now that equality can not 
exist under a system of party management 
by patronage. The office-holding interest 
is necessarily dispropertionately strong. It 
is that interest which has built up and sus- 
tained the present party organization, and 
that organization by the usurping action at 
Rochester has perpetuated its power until 
after the election. It is suggested, indeed, 
that the State Committee will probably eal] 
a Convention of one delegate from “each 
county, to be selected by the County Com- 
mittees. But this action will not be taken, 
if at all, until the disposition of those com. 
mittees has been ascertained, and a Conven- 
tion so composed could not, according te the 
practice, elect a new State Committee, a 
proceeding which requires the full repre- 
sentation of the counties. The game of the 
election, therefore, is one in which the dice 
of one side are loaded. The reported con 
clusion of Mr. SPRAGUE is that of every 
shrewd observer. It is that Mr. ConKLING’s 
re-election, if accomplished, will be effected 
“by assent of the better elements of the 
party rather than by their assistance.” But 
having thus assumed that there are “ bet- 
ter elements,” the ex-Senator can expect 
nothing else than to be accounted a goody- 
goody, and a Sunday-school politician, and 
a Pharisaic prig, by every “ practical” pol- 
itician who desires “Glory to God, respects 
to BaBCock.” 


ism, and 
presum. 


THE TREATY OF BERLIN. 


SoME lounger at the London clubs has 
said, probably, as he observes that hotels 
and halls are changing their names to “ the 
Beaconsfield,” and that the new ear! is re- 
turning with a triumphal air from Berlin, 
and that he governs practically without 
consulting Parliament, and that British 
opinion apparently applauds his most dou- 
ble-dealing policy, “England is Dizzy.” 
Certainly, for the moment, “ Dizzy” is Eng- 
land, more than any Prime Miaister since 
Pitt or CHATHAM. Our comments of last 
week were scarcely printed before the news 
of the Turkish treaty and the acquisition 
of Cyprus startled Europe and England. 
The ingenuity of this stroke is the more ev- 
ident from the fact that the most able op- 
ponent of the BEACONSFIELD policy in the 
press, the London Spectator, had just pub- 
lished an article which looked upon the 
possession of Cyprus as most desirable for 
England. The article is the more remarka- 
ble because it advocates the absorption of 
Cyprus by the same argument which the 
BEACONSFIELD party have urged for sup- 
porting the entire Government policy. The 
Spectator says: 


“If we can terminate in the general interest of civ- 
ilization the existence of a free Dutch republic, we 
need have no sentimental qualms about lifting off 
from a European island the curse of Asiatic rule. Ev- 
ery province we can take from Turkey and govern 
ourselves ice a possession added to the world’s reser- 
voir of resources just as much as if it had tumbled 
from some volcano-stricken planet.” 

This is simply the plea of the strongest. 
But the argument covers a great deal more 
than the island of Cyprus. It would in- 
clude the seizure of the whole Turkish Em- 
pire, and indeed of all Asiatic territory. 
For if there need be no sentimental qualms 
—that is, moral or political objections—te 
lifting the curse of Asiatic rule from an isl- 
and, there need be none surely about lifting 
it from a continent. The conclusive con- 
sideration with many enlightened English- 
men for the support of Lord BEACONSFIELD'S 
performances has been just this, that the 
real question was whether Southeastern 
Europe should be under the domination 
of semi-barbarism or of civilization, of Rus- 
sia or of England. The novelist Disrart 
says that the Eastern question is a question 
of the control of the Mediterranean. The 
diplomatist BEACONSFIELD has now attempt- 
ed its settlement as such, and nothing could 
be more dramatically striking than the in- 
trenchment of England on Gibraltar and 
Cyprus, at the eastern and western extrem- 
ities of the Mediterranean, making it an 
English lake, and commanding India by 
} covering the Suez Canal. It is not the least 
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we two alone in a foreign country; and all our 
strength and comfort and safeguard lay in our 
mutual trust and affection. To have that under- 
mined would be almost as great s misfortune for 
us both as I could well imagine. But it had not 
been undermined, and it should not be. My mind 
was more serene and untroubled than it had been 
since the first day of my entering the Palazzo 
Corleoni. 
cuctimnnsitlipianetgainition 
CHAPTER VI. 

In the course of the past year Lucy and I had 
paid a short visit to Tivoli, and had been so en- 
chanted with the place that we both greatly de- 
sired to spend a longer time there, and explore the 
surrounding country. We had madea plan—aft- 
er due examination of our budget, and discussion 
of ways and means—to go to Tivoli again early in 
the spring and stay there at least three weeks. I 
was to make the jaunt pay for itself in some meas- 
ure, by working at a picture which had been haunt- 
ing my fancy for some time; and Lucy had look- 
ed forward with eagerness to the holiday and 
change of scene. 

For some weeks past neither of us had mention- 
ed the subject, but now I had a strong additional 
motive, besides the expected pleasure of our trip, 
for wishing to go away from Rome for a time, and 
to make a break in the habit of almost daily in- 
tercourse with the Corleonis, which I knew had 
strongly helped to bring Lucy’s flexible nature 
under the Princess’s influence. I proposed to my 
sister to make our trip to Tivoli immediately aft- 
er the completion of my work for Donna Laura. 
I should have finished what I had undertaken to 
do by the end of that same week. Why should 
we not set off at once ? 

“So soon, Catherine ?” said Lucy, doubtfully. 

“Why not? Next Saturday will be the last 
day but one of March. Itis a lovely time for the 
country.” 

“ Will it not be cold there ?” 

“T think not. You know we were there last 
year quite at the beginning of April, and the 
weather was delightful.” 

“It seems rather sudden. 
haste to go, Catherine ?” 

“T might enswer that I want to get to work on 
my picture, that the aspect of the landscape at 
this season is precisely what I require for my 
background, and that I feel the change of scene 
would be good for my health, All these answers 
would be true in themselves, but yet they would 
not give you my strongest motive for wishing to 
go away atonce. I shall tell you the whole truth, 
Lucy; I especially desire to take you for a time 
out of reach of the Princess and Monsignor Chiap- 
paforti and their circle. If their teachings are 
worth any thing, they will stand the test of a 
fortnight’s peaceful and unbiassed meditation. 
It shall be unbiassed so far as I am concerned, 
for I give you my word not to enter into the dis- 
cussion of any religious subjects whatever while 
we are away.” 

Nothing more was said at that time. The next 
morning we were both employed at the Palazzo 
Corleoni, and in the afternoon Lucy timidly said 
to me that she did not think she should be able to 
go to Tivoli so soon as I wished. 

“Why not ?” I asked. 

“T do not think I shall be able to get a holiday 
from my lessons to Francesca and Livia.” 

“ J will see to that.” 

“The Princess is very unwilling that their 
English studies should be interrupted.” 

‘I suppose that events sometimes happen in 
spite of the Princess’s unwillingness. I wish 
very much—very much—that you should go with 
me to Tivoli at the endof March, I have honestly 
told you all my reasons for wishing you to go. 
Whether the Princess has with equal honesty 
stated all her reasons for wishing you to stay, I 
don’t know. But I think you will not refuse to 
please me, Lucy. I have not often asked you to 
sacrifice your wishes to mine.” 

“ My own dear Catherine, I would do any thing 
I could to please you, indeed, indeed. I will £0, 
Catty. I will go—if I may.” 

I had an uneasy suspicion that this “if I may” 
did not refer solely to the Princess’s consent that 
Francesea and Livia should have a fortnight’s 
holiday from their English lessons. Had matters 
gone so far that Lucy was in subjection to Mon- 
signor Chiappaforti’s will as to her going or stay- 
ing? I was resolved to keep the straightforward 
path I had marked for myself, and after a 
minute’s reflection I told Lucy that I should take 
an early opportunity of speaking to Monsignore 
himself on the subject. 

“Shall you, Catherine?’ she said, looking at 
me with wide-open eyes, and an air half of alarm, 
half of admiration at my boldness. But she made 
no attempt to dissuade me. 

It was very well to talk of taking an early op- 
portunity of speaking to Monsignore, but how 
was I to get at him? I was not acquainted with 
his haunts and his habits. And nothing would 
be easier than for the Princess Corleoni to pre- 
vent me from meeting him in her house, if she 
were so minded. It came into my head that 
Donna Laura might help me ; and the inspiration 
proved to be a good one, for she at once said that 
she believed Monsignore came to the Palazzo every 
afternoon, about three o’clock, on business con- 
nected with the bazar, and that if I wished to 
speak with him, she would let him know it, and 
ask him to receive me. No sooner said than 
done. She walked straight into her mother’s bou- 
doir, and returned in a few minutes, saving that 
Monsignore was alone, and would be 
see me. 

I found him seated at the Princess’s writing- 
table with a bundle of letters before him, and 
several packets of tickets. There were also some 
printed circulars respecting the great bazar, set- 
ting forth its object, and giving a list of the la- 
dies who had consented to patronize it and hold 
stalls. The reverend gentleman had apparently 
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been correcting these forms for the printer, for 
the one which lay before him had several marks 
on the margin of it. 

“ Good-morning, good-morning, Signorina,” said 
he, with a very gracious bow and pleasant smile. 
“Here I am busy at the ‘great work,’ you see. 
Upon my word, I shall be glad when this affair is 
over. You have no idea of the amount of my 
time it has occupied. Let us hope that we shall 
do some good by it, after all. I am in good hopes 
for the result. Our ladies have been exemplary 
—exemplary in their zeal. And I’m sure we have 
to thank you immensely for— Will you not take 
a seat ?” 

He was very easy, very smiling, very loquacious. 
He looked at me with an unconscious, genial air, 
as if he had not a project in the world deeper 
than the selling of many tickets for the charita- 
ble Fancy Fair, nor a suspicion that I could have 
any thing disagreeable to say to him. 

“ Monsignore,” said I, “I know you are always 
busy, and I should not have intruded on your 
time—” 

“ No intrusion, Signorina,” he interrupted, with 
a bow and the most beaming of smiles. 

“ Well, I mean that I should not have asked to 
speak with you except from a strong and serious 
motive. And now you have been so kind as to 
give me the opportunity of doing so, I will try to 
spare your time and my own by being brief and 
speaking to the point, without compliments.” 

“ Admirable !’’ he murmured, almost as if he 
were speaking to himself. “ Ah, my dear young 
lady, I wish more of your amiable sex had your 
good sense and consideration. I have had a long 
and extensive experience of the female character 
—a beautiful character, full of qualities which 
command our tenderness and respect—but I must 
own that the feminine intellect, so far as my ob- 
servation goes, has a tendency to be discursive. 
Want of concentration, eh?” And Monsignore 
laughed his child-like laugh, as if he were heartily 
amused, although, in truth, I could see nothing 
specially humorous in what he had said. 

“ Monsignore, you have acquired a great influ- 
ence over my sister Lucy. You want to convert 
her to Roman Catholicism. I want her not to be 
converted. But I am no bigot, and I do not pre- 
tend to say that I should break my heart if she 
were received into your Church to-morrow.” 

Monsignore had leaned back in his chair when 
I began to speak, and with his hands calmly fold- 
ed on the table before him, and his eyes cast down, 
nodded gently at each sentence, as who should 
say, “I am giving you all my attention.” I 
thought the last clause somewhat surprised him, 
however, although the expression of surprise 
which passed over his features—if indeed I had 
rightly read it as such—was but momentary. 

“That,” said he, very softly, “is a weakness 
inherent in heresy, which you, my dear young lady, 
have the noble candor to acknowledge, but to which 
many Protestants are blind. Once cast yourself 
loose from the anchor of infallible authority, and 
you drift about in endless uncertainty. It must 
ever be with very different feelings from those 
which you own to, that a Catholic could behold one 
he loved leaving the true Church for any other.” 

“‘ Monsignore, I have taken to heart your words 
about the discursiveness of the female intellect, 
and I mean to stick to the point.” 

“ Brava!” he murmured, very blandly. But 
the quick glance he shot at me was scarcely so 
bland. 

“The point is this: I wish my sister Lucy to 
accompany me on a short visit to Tivoli, at the 
end of this month; she has expressed her will- 
ingness to do so, ‘if she may; and I, surmising 
her consent to be contingent on yours, have come 
to ask whether you mean to oppose her going, 
and if so, why.” 

“ Really, my dear young lady, you surprise me! 
Why should you suppose that / wish to oppose 
your sister’s going to Tivoli? Now, why? Pray 
tell me! I am quite curious to know.” And 
again Monsignore laughed very sweetly. 

“Tt is scarcely worth while, Monsignore, to 
waste your time in giving all the reasons which 
induced me—” 

“ And now, pray tell me. I assure you I am 
quite in the dark. And as to wasting my time, I 
have now some half hour of leisure.” 

“But I have not, Monsignore. I must return 
to Donna Laura.” 

“ Oh, come, come, Signorina! you must not balk 
my curiosity. Donna Laura is not such a tyrant. 
Besides, I will give you plenary absolution for rob- 
bing her of a few minutes, ha! ha! ha!’’ 

I found there was no hope of inducing him to 
answer my question until | had first answered his. 
So, as briefly and directly as I could, I told him 
that I had gathered from Lucy’s manner that 
some one who strongly influenced her opposed 
her going to Tivoli; that I did not believe this 
person to be the Princess, or at least I did not 
believe the Princess to be acting without superior 
orders in the matter; and that I had guessed the 
real opponent to be Monsignor Chiappaforti, and 
his object to be that of preventing the impression 
he had made on my sister’s mind from being 
weakened by a fortnight’s absence, and by the in- 
fluence of a heretical sister to whom she was at- 
tached. 

“ Upon my word, Signorina, you are more frank 
than flattering! You are making me out a sort 
of Macchiavelli—as you English understand Mac- 
chiavelli. Now I should have thought, Miss Wil- 
son, that your strength of mind would have been 
superior to the vulgar prejudices in vogue among 
some of your countrymen. You have been think- 
ing of me as a sort of bugbear—the type of the 
‘Jesuit priest? whom your evangelical clergymen 
discourse about in Exeter Hall. You surprise me 
—you surprise me very much.” 

I believed that I had surprised him. ButI did 
not believe that it was my opinion of himself which 
surprised him, nor even my bluntness in express- 
ing it. There was evidently something else which 
puzzled him. And all the while he was talking 
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about Macchiavelli and Jesuits, I felt convinced 
that he attached no importance to what he was 
saying, but had his mind full of some other 
thought. 

“Well, now, Monsignore, I have answered your 
question ; will you answer mine? Do you mean 
to persuade Lucy not to go to Tivoli?” 

“Tut! tut! J persuade her! Suppose, how- 
ever, I were to say ‘yes.’ What then?” 

“Then I should be frightened ; because I should 
take it as a proof that you were resolved to sep- 
arate Lucy from me to the utmost of your power.” 

“You frightened! The sirong-minded Miss 
Wilson frightened! You are pleased to laugh 
at me, my dear young lady.” 

“T am far enough from laughing, Monsignore. 
I should be frightened. And if I were thorough- 
ly frightened, I should run away.” 

I had certainly surprised him now, at any rate. 
There was no affectation in the tone of astonish- 
ment with which he re-echoed my words. “ Run 
away ?” he exclaimed, staring at me. 

“Run away. I should run away to England. 
I should give up every thing here—my lessons, 
my career, my studies, all that I love in Rome— 
and I should go home without hesitation, taking 
Lucy with me.” 

Monsignore rose from his chair and came to- 
ward me with an amiable and sympathizing ex- 
pression of countenance. “My dear child,” he 
said, “do not distress yourself. I see you realiy 
are in earnest.” (I was then neither more nor 
less in earnest than I had been from the begin- 
ning of our interview.) “I honor your affection 
for your sister, and your almost maternal care of 
her. Lucia has told me how you have devoted 
yourself to her. You can not seriously suppose 
that I wish to divide you from your sister. No, 
no; rather would it be my fervent desire to bring 
you with her into the safe fold. But I tell you 
at once that I have never dissuaded Lucia from 
accompanying you to Tivoli. Her going or stay- 
ing does not in the least depend upon me. How 
should it ?” 

“ Will you give me your authority to tell Lucy 
that you do not oppose her going ?” 

“Certainly! Freely, gladly! I believe it would 
be a very good thing for her. She looks a little 
thin and pale, don’t you think so? If she had 
asked my advice on the subject, I should at once 
have said,‘Go!’ Butshe never said a word about 
it to me.” 

“Tf you had been so kind as to tell me so soon- 
er, Monsignore, I might have spared you much 
useless talking.” 

“Don’t think of that—don’t think of that. 
The truth is, I could hardly, at first, believe you 
serious in your little attack on me. I’m not a 
Macchiavelli, nor a Jesuit after the model of Ex- 
eter Hall. Well, well, you will learn to know me 
better one day. Meanwhile I admire your can- 
dor, I assure you. And don’t distress yourself, 
my dear child, about being separated from your 
sister. We are not monsters, we poor priests, in 
spite of Exeter Hall, ha! ha! ha!” 

I burried away as quickly as I could, and went 
straight to the school-room to give Lucy the news. 
I did not believe Chiappaforti’s statement, that 
he had never opposed her visit to Tivoli. But at 
least he had distinctly consented to it now, and 
that was the chief thing with me. I burst into 
the school-room unceremoniously. Lucy looked 
up, startled to see me at that unaccustomed hour. 
But she was not more startled than I was when I 
saw Don Vittorio Corleoni seated beside her at 
the school table. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


GEORGE 8S. APPLETON. 


On page 608 our readers will find the portrait 
of the late Grorce 8S. AppLeton, the well-known 
publisher, who died et Riverdale on the 7th of 
July. Mr. AppLeron was the third son of Mr. 
Dante, Appieton, the founder of the firm of 
which the deceased was a member, and was born 
in Boston, Massachusetts, August 11,1821. His 
father gave him liberal opportunities for mental 
culture, and by the time he was twenty-one years 
of age he had become familiar with the French, 
German, and Italian languages, and had passed 
several years abroad in study and travel. On re- 
turning to this country he began his business ca- 
reer in Philadelphia. In January, 1865, he en- 
tered the firm of D. AppLeton & Co., and remained 
a member of it till his death. 

Mr. APPLETON was a man of liberal culture, 
broad views, and great sagacity in business af- 
fairs. Among friends he was social and genial, 
but was apt to be reserved, and, in a measure, re- 
strained, in the presence of strangers. Although 
he was not fond of general society, he was hos- 
pitable in his home, and few hosts knew or prac- 
ticed better the graces and courtesies of social 
entertainment. He would tell a story with fine 
effect, and often kept a tableful of guests in con- 
stant merriment. Yet he was subject at times 
to strange moods of depression, from which it 
was not easy to arouse him. His chief delight 
when free from business was in his home and in 
the family circle. As a business man, he was 
devoted to his work, and took a singular pleasure 
in attending to the details of the operations of 
the firm. He was passionately fond of art, and 
gave special attention to the improvement of en- 
graving. It was at his suggestion that the publi- 
cation of the Art Journal and Picturesque America 
was undertaken, and while he was in Philadel- 
phia the juvenile books published under his su- 
pervision were notable for the beauty of their 
illustrations. 

Mr. APPLETON was in the highest and best sense 
a religious man, sincere in his convictions, with- 
out a trace of ostentation or parade. He never 
took an active part in political affairs, but per- 
formed the duties incumbent on a private citizen 
with scrupulous care. Retiring, modest, and un- 
obtrusive, he was a very useful member of so- 
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ciety, and he leaves behind him the name of 

good citizen, whose life was spent in the conscien. 
tious performance of duty, and who did much to 
advance culture and intelligence in the community, 





TOSHIMICHI OKUBO. 


; By this name did the Japanese Empire recog. 
nize its most distinguished statesman and patriot 
whose death by assassination took place in Jeddo 
on the 14th day of May, and whose portrait ig 
given on page 608. He was assaulted in the 
street while on his way to the Imperial Council 
by six conspirators, and before assistance could 
be rendered was cruelly killed. The ruffians 
who were from two different provinces, were im. 
mediately arrested, and the cause of their hostijj. 
ty is still unknown. 

OKUBO was born on the island of Kiusu, prov. 
ince of Satsuma, in 1829. He belonged to the 
higher class of Retainers—a term which, in Japan, 
is allied to that of knighthood in Europe. He 
was highly educated, and while yet a young man 
participated in the public affairs of his native 
province, and early became interested in the wel. 
fare of the whole empire. He joined a small but 
most patriotic body of young men who, about 
twenty years ago, began to grow restless under 
the old order of affairs; and when, in 186 
the questions arose as to the immediate restora. 
tion to power of the Emperor, and of opening the 
port of Kobe to foreigners according to treaty, 
Oxvso was one of the first to advocate the pres. 
ervation of the national dignity. 

In the hostilities which followed the abdica. 
tion of the Tycoon, OxvBo participated with great 
zeal and energy in the affairs of the nation. He 
was forthwith appointed an Imperial Councillor, 
and served as such from 1868 until 1871, bear. 
ing the title of Iusammi, or Third Order, In the 
latter year he was made Minister of Finance, and 
carried through many important financial reforms, 
He was also a member, with Iwaxura, Kino, Ito, 
and Yamacutst, of the embassy which visited 
this country and Europe in 1872. On his return 
home he found the empire half committed to a 
war with Corea, on account of the repeated in- 
sults to Japan perpetrated by that kingdom for 
several years; but as there were, in his opinion, 
various other questions on hand of greater pub- 
lie magnitude, he opposed the warlike measures 
and caused a change of policy. It was in regard 
to this question, as will be remembered, that 
there was a decided “split” in the cabinet, when 
the war party all resigned. When the proper 
time arrived, however, Oxuno turned his atten- 
tion to Corea, and his efforts, aided by General 
Kvropa, resulted in a treaty of commerce and 
friendship between that country and Japan. 

About the middle of 1874 there was an insur- 
rection in the province of Hizen, headed by one 
of the war party already mentioned, and, taking 
a detachment of the army, he succeeded in 
promptly restoring tranquillity by his sagacity 
and firmness. Again, when the Formosa ques- 
tion became threatening, he took upon himself 
the task and responsibility of carrying out the 
wishes of the government and people, and while 
his friend Okuma looked after the military oper- 
ations, he went as a special ambassador to China 
to negotiate for a peaceful settlement of the dis- 
puted questions, in which he was entirely suc- 
cessful. At the time of his departure one of the 
Jeddo papers remarked: “Oxvso is the man to 
whom the country looks to steer it clear of 
threatened dangers; but there is a predominant 
feeling that it is better to fight China than te 
yield in the smallest degree to menace.” How 
by his wisdom, lofty bearing, and boldness he 
succeeded in securing a most honorable peace 
with China has passed into history. On his re- 
turn to Jeddo he was received by the people with 
the very highest honors, and for a whole week 
festivities were held in all parts of the empire. 

During the late rebellion in his native province 
of Satsuma his influence was paramount. The 
fact that General Sarco, the leader of the re- 
bellion, had long been his warm personal friend, 
made uo difference in his course of conduct as a 
true patriot, and all his energies were devoted to 
the cause of his country. 

His chief position in the imperial government 
was that of Councillor of State, and he was also 
for a long time the Minister of the Interior De- 
partment; and to the affairs of the latter he was 
especially devoted at the time of his death. 

With regard to his personal characteristics, 
they were in keeping with his high position as @ 
patriot and a statesman. He was no linguist, but 
was a profound scholar in the history of nations. 
On the subject of modern progress he occupied a 
foremost position. It was through his influence 
that about twenty young men were sent to Eng- 
land and America by the Prince of Satsuma to be 
educated, several of whom have already attained 
highly honorable and useful positions. He also 
had two of his own sons educated in this coun- 
try. He always took a special interest in the 
educational, commercial, and agricultural affairs 
of his country; was eminently popular with the 
people and the governors of the kens; unosten- 
tatious in his style of living, but dignified and 
circumspect ; kind and charitable toward all who 
were needy and deserving; will always be re- 
membered as a great statesman and a firm and 
wise patriot ; and his name will ever be associated 
with the honor and welfare of the Empire of 
Japan. : 

It should also be stated that OxcBo was a prime 
mover in all the Japanese matters connected with 
our Centennial Exhibition; but while he held 
the position of President of the Commission, his 
public duties at home prevented him from visit- 
ing Philadelphia, and his duties in that capacity 
were performed by the Vice-President, General 
Saigo, the younger, who has recently been ap- 
pointed minister to Italy. 

Since writing the above the news has reached 
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us by cable that Governor Ito (who was one of the 
embassy to this country) has been appointed to 
fill the most difficult position, at the head of the 
Interior Department, vacated by the death of 
Oxvso. Those who are competent to give an 
opinion inform us that this is a most appropriate 
selection, as the Governor is a man of marked 
ability, and has for many years been an earnest 
co-worker and supporter of the deceased. 
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THE SEPOY. 

Tue singular prominence recently given to the 
influence of British India in European politics, 
the appearance of the Sepoy in the Mediterranean 
fortresses, the extravagant enthusiasm for their 
Eastern possessions shown by the British people 
or their representatives in Parliament, are among 
the marked peculiarities of the time. The war 
policy is, or was, every where rect ived with shouts 
of applause in England. The question of the 
hour is no longer whether Germany shall be unit- 
ed, France f ee or monarc hical, the papal power 
restored, Bulgaria avenged, but whether English 
armies may pass freely from Gibraltar to Madras, 
and the mercenary forces of India find an easy 
way to Europe. The Mediterranean is to be ma le 
an English highway, and over its quiet waters the 
Sepoy and his officers are to pass freely and un- 
restrained. Upon this the rlish ministry insist. 
They are resolved to vindicate against Russia and 
all the world their right of way to their Eastern 
provinces, and in support of their claims they 
point to the vast storehouse of mercenary sol- 
diers that lies open to them in the East, and 
prove how easily they may be transferred by rail 
and water to London or Gibraltar. Yet it 
somewhat startling to find the chief of comn.or- 
cial and civilized its military 
strength not on the valor and numbers of its own 
people, but on the black squadrons of Hindostan. 
One is at once reminded of Carthage, the country 
to which the acute and angry French were once 
in the habit of likening “ perfidious Albion,” be- 
fore they were reconciled to their neighbor. The 
parallel is singularly close between the commer- 
cial mistress of antiquity and its modern rival. 
Carthage filled up its armies with dusky Numid- 
ians and subject Africans; they became its best 
soldiers; under Hammtcar and Hannipar they 
were almost the conquerors of the world. The 
Sepoy, well officered, might perhaps vie with their 
fame; the black squadrons may contend success- 
fully with the less active European. Yet the his- 
tory of the Sepoys does not tend to convey per- 
fect confidence in their fidelity, or even their valor, 
and a shade of doubt must always rest upon the 
stability of an empire so extensive or so divided 
by distances as to be forced to commit its safety 
to the care of hired and perhaps disloyal soldiers. 
The Sepoys, in fact, are only held in check by 
the large infusion of Europeans. Of the In- 
dian army of 190,108 men, 64,985 are white. 
One-third at least of the whole force must be 
European in order to secure the loyalty of the 
rest; and the memory of the fearful outbreak 
of 1857 has never ceased to throw a shade of 
doubt and fear upon the employment of India’s 
dusky legions. Cawnpore, Lucknow, Delhi, still 
haunt the fancy of the boldest Indian politicians. 
Like the revolt of the mercenaries under the 
walls of Carthage, one of the horrible pictures of 
the pasi, the rising of the Sepoys was attended 
by such dreadful circumstances as modern war- 
farecan seldom parallel. At Lucknow the scanty 
garrison of 200 men, a few brave officers, and a 
feeble throng of more than 500 women and chil- 
dren, endured for more than eleven weeks the 
horrors of the siege. The whole vast city, rich, 
powerful, was in revolt. The English were shut 
up in the Residency—a small inclosure imper- 
fectly fortified by rude earth-works, barriers, and 
the walls of its buildings ; 50,000 enraged Sepoys 
surrounded them on every side. The balls, 
bombs, mines of the enemy, night and day star- 
tled or destroyed the weak garrison, and kept 
them from a moment’s rest. Every part of the 
inclosure was exposed to the hostile force. The 
buildings crumbled aw ay; no shelter was left. 
English women and children were torn to pieces 
by the shot and shell, and, crowded together in 
cellars cr dangerous retreats, perished often of 
cholera, famine, despair. The heat was extreme ; 
the water tainted and impure. Fearful odors 
filled the small inclosure. Fever, wounds, inces- 
sant fatigue, carried off the brave garrison. The 
promised relief failed to come. No one spoke 
surrender to the monsters by whom they were 
beset. And on the last day of the siege it seem- 
ed as if one of the tragic events of antiquity must 
be repeated in modern days, and the hapless 
English fall by each other’s swords. Already it 
was known that the Sepoys had succeeded in 
mining the inclosure, that within a few hours the 
match might be applied, and the walls that had 
s0 long sheltered them, with too many of their 
defenders, crumble in the shock. 1 
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denly a fire of musketrv in the crowded streets 
of Lucknow, : sharp contest, a fierce encounter 
and with unrivalled energy a band of English 
soldiers forced their way to the to ing intrench 
ment. “Never shall I forget the moment, to the 


latest day I live,” wrote a lady who formed one 
of the trembling company ; ‘ 
contusion and excitement was bevor 


tion. The big rough-bearded sold 
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ing the little children out of our arms, kissing 
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It has io.g been the opinion of a small but in- 
telligent party in England, of whom Mr. Bricut 
is one, t India is, at least, 
hot worth fighting for, that it must always prove 
a lasting source of weakness to the ruling coun- 
try, anc the cost of protecting it exceed the value 
of all its commercial returns. In a moral point 
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of would n stili more undesirable, | 
The effort of a free country to practice despot- 

ism in its possessions, to hold in subjection two | 
hundred millions of a perhaps inferior race, is | 
dangerous in the highest degree. In India young 
Englishmen are taught all the arts and all the | 


impulses of despotism. 


view it 
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They are surrounded by 
millions of flatterers ; they are the masters of all 
they see; a few English govern immense Hindoo 
cities, and no Rajah at Benares was ever more 
imperious or unquestioned in his sway than are 
the officials sent from London to rule over Orissa 
or Oude. In the midst of cringing slaves they 
live like Oriental princes; in the poorest coun 
try in the world their salaries are 
revenue of kings. The 
$150,000 a year; the governor of a province a 
less but proportionate salary. The impoverished 
land is made to pay dearly for the government 
imposed upon it by the Europeans. Its cottages 
are racked to swell the profits of European states- | 
men, and its people feel the pains of a foreign 
Yet it is upon the soldiers taken from this 
oppressed people, the generals nurtured in this 
unwholesome politic al atmosphe re, the commerce 
of the East, that England relies for its futur 
vance, and has burdened itself with the « 
and the defense of Asiat Turkey to open a new 
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line of communication with the of the 
Himalayas. 

Twenty years have passed since Sepoys were 
blown from the mouths of English 
terrible and perhaps necessary retribution was 
imposed upon the savage Hindoos; since Luck 
now and Delhi were shattered into ruin; sinc: 
the whole population and the whole native army 
of the north showed their hatred of the English 
rule. No similar outbreak has happened. The 
patient people submit, but not altogether in si- 
lence. It is said that the native papers teem 
with treasonable or hostile articles, and show that 
the foreign domination is ne more acceptabk 
now than it was when Delhi revolted. Nor can 
any intelligent or careful thinker look upon this 
complete sacrifice of all English impulses and in 
terests to the preservation of India without re 
gret. It is not in the dim, the unprogressive, the 
despotic East, that Englishmen will learn wis- 
dom, a love of freedom, of knowledge. It is not 
as the imperious rulers of servile Asiatics that 
the descendants of Happen and Sipney will 
repeat the lesson their fathers taught. The death 
of all liberal progress at home may follow the 
rise of the Asiatic empire and the practice of 
Asiatic arts. The employment of a mercenary 
soldiery is the first fruits of the Oriental tend- 
ency; the dark, treacherous, inconstant Sepoy— 
the symbol of an oppressed race-—may revive the 
revolt of 1857 when the vigor of his masters is 
gone. England, if it would live and advance, 
should rather turn its eyes to its free colonies— 
Australia, Canada, the Cape—and share their lib- 
eral progress. In the East it can find only mor 
al decay and death; in the free air of the West 
it may renew its youth perpetually. 

Evcent Lawrence. 
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SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 

THE natural history department of the Illinois 
State Laboratory, in the second number of its 
Bulletin, just published, gives much promise of 
being an important addition to the scientific in 
stitutions of the country, as many of the papers 
on natural history are of much importance 
Among these is a list of the Aphides, of the 
mosses, lichens, etc., of Illinois, and a cata 
logue of the fishes of the State, all by competent 
authors. 





A small fish occurring in Brazil, known tech- 
nically as Callichthys asper, presents a remarkable 
deviation from the ordinary mode of respiration 
in fishes, by which it can live for a considerable 
length of time out of the water. According to 
the observations of JOBERT, this fish, while pro 
vided with gills, as is usual in fishes, takes in air 
by coming to the surface, the oxygen of which 
is absorbed by the walls of the alimentary canal, 
the carbonic acid secreted in the usual manner, 
which is discharged through the anus with the 
remaining nitrogen. This supplementary mode 
of respiration corresponds quite closely to the 
lung-breathing of the land vertebrates, although 
it is effected by the alimentary 
the lungs. 
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as works of art or ornament, the Prus ian go 
ernment having offered a large reward for a 
isfactory method. Among the many res} 

to the call of the government a preliminary 
treatment with barytes seems to promise the 
best results. For this purpose, after the cast is 
perfectly dry, it is to be immersed for twenty 





four hours in a cold solution of ba 
carefully washed with cold water, so that t 
adherent barytes may be entirely removed 

is next to be dried for three or four d 
ordinary temperature, then immersed 
half an hour in a hot solution 
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mon soap in fifteen or twenty parts of water j 
finally well washed with pure water and dried 
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An act has just been passed by Congress pro 
viding that “‘ all works of art, collections in illus 
tration of the progress of the arts, sciences, o1 
manufactures, photographs, works in terra cotta, 
Parian, pottery or porcelain, and artistic ¢ 
of antiques in metal or other material, hereaft 
imported in good faith for a permanent exhibi- 
tion at a fixed place by any society or institu- 
tion established for the encouragement of the 
arts or science, and not intended for sale, nor 
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eenturi { the manufact of 
articles et n what was kr ! 
Tula silver—ar yy the composition of w h 
has unt y t been we inders It 
now stated that this consists of nine parts of 
silver, one of er, and « of t th Sat 
urated with s r, this 7 } 6 that | t 
lue shade « eously < sidered t st i 
Cosrenos.e, of Jena, has published a work by 
Professor THeopore Porscue, of W ng 
ity, upon the Aryan tribes and Eastern ant 
pology in general, in wl li tl l ts, cl 
ter, distribution, migrations, and 1 re} 
sentatives are thoroughly discussed. An Englist 
translation, which will serv t the same time 
as an enlarged edition, is now in press 
Not long since it was announced that by im 
parting to iron a coating of magnet ( 1 
surface would be rendered perfectly secure 
against Oxidation or rusting, and it would 
pear that this process is lik to be em ] 
in the preparation of ma ery exceptionally 
exposed to atmospheric agencies The method 
adopted is very simple, the art s to be treatec 
being placed in a chamber of fire-clay or ir 
capable of being raised to a red heat. This 
chamber is fitted with two pipee closed by cocks, 
one of which is to serve as at t tl the 
as an outlet for the air The articles in t 
chamber having been raised to a suff ntly hig 
temperature (from 1600° to 1900° I the air is 
passed in, and the inlet aud outlet pipes closed 
for one hour, when they ar f ‘ ned 
sufficient air is allowed to et t ve out 
the wh of that deoxidize t } 
closed This renewing of the s t ul 
til a sufficient thickness of t 1 
is form: This coating has t ght 
gray or neutral tint of an td 
ance, which perfectly ] ts t i 
rusting under any ordinary 
HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP 
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t 20.170 feet. When finished it is expected that t 
“ e cost r wi i) $4,000, 00 
According to the reports of the physic ans app ted 
by the Board of Health to visit tenement-houses 
this city, there had been, up to the 1 e of July. leas 
sickness among children than existed at the same t 
st year. This improvement is partly d to the dis 
Ber ym of information by the Board of Health cor 
cert infantile diseases and the proper treatment of 
them In those tenements where the directions of t 
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heen { : fevers s ha 
I are 
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i to d 
inti pu 
al I ilttl 
( mu 1 
I va Ww l ils wilbha 
tion pointed, and set himself 
Se sly to work as a student 
of 
M BovGHToN wa l 
more than a boy when his 
f s in the line of art 


convinced his friends that he 
d no ineonsiderable 
amount of talent. The third 
of a series of little pictures 
which he produced was offered 
to the American Art Union, 
ind finally purchased by that 
body He sent a series of 
istrations of Shakspeare 

to a New York publishing 
house, and although they 
were declined, so much was 
said regarding their merit 
that the artist had every rea- 
son to feel encouraged. Illus- 
trative art was not, however, 
the aim toward which Mr. 
Boveuton’s ambition pointed. 
An opportunity to study oil- 
painiing was what he desired, 
nd in 1853 the American Art 
Union supplied him with funds 





fora visitabroad. Six months 
were spent in Europe, during 
which time he made tl 
quaintance of many of the 
members of the art fraternity, 
and acquired no little facility 
in expressing his own ideas 
with his brush Upon his re 
turn to Albany 
of th restricted privileges 


ac 


» soon tired 


of the town, and came to New 
York, where he might enjoy 
the society of those f his 

Vn proiession 

Not long after his return 
home Mr. Boventon made his 
first essays at indscape paint 
r always without 





a master, there was naturally 
in individuality about his pro- 
ms, however faulty they 
might appear to a more prac- 
ticed hand, and it was proba- 
bly this fact that attracted 
ittention to his works. The 
artist possessed undoubted 
genius, and the want of in- 


ruc tion, that would have been 





sastrous to a weaker brush, 
y gave him an opportunity 
lisplay his superior talent 
1857 | 


ent to the com 


iittec seeking contributions 
for the Ranney Fund a “little 
picture entitled “ Winter Twi 
light,” which won great praise 
for its peculiar simplicity and 
ruth rhis youthful expres- 
on of genius is now in the 
possession of Launt Tome 
son, the sculptor; a certain 
mount of interest attaches to 
it from its having been almost 
the first work of an artist who 
has since risen to distinction 


This success spurred Mr 
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» made of ash, oak, or yew, were tipped with 
‘1, and feathered with goose feathers. The 
-strings were plaited silk. The power of flight 
and penetration of the English arrows was pro- 
digious. At 300 yards a good archer thought it 
shameful to miss a straight willow rod as thick 
as a man’s thumb and five feet long; and at 200 
rds no armor but the best Spanish or Milan 
steel plate could resist the force of this terrible 
missile. The legends of men and horses trans- 
fixed with arrows are proved by corselets of the 
stoutest mail, preserved in several collections, 
where the shafts have been driven through the 
breastplate, the body of the wearer, and the 
back plate. 

The history of England, from the Norman con- 
quest down to the day when fire-arms supplanted 
the bow and arrows as military and hunting 
weapons, includes the history of archery; and 
even then the six-foot yew yielded slowly to the 
new weapon. It was not easily cast out of the 
hands of a people whose fathers had made it fa- 
mous on many a hard-fought battle-field. “The 
old toxophilite societies,” says the author of 
The Witchery of Archery, “kept up their organ- 
izations, and from time to time new ones were 
formed, until archery, about the last of the eight- 
eenth and the beginning cf the nineteenth centu- 
ry, took shape as par excellence the sport of the 
and gentry of England, Scotland, and 
In 1840 Mr. George AGar Hansarp 
published at London a large volume, entitled 
The Book of Archery, in which was brought to- 
gether every thing of interest connected with the 
subject which years of careful labor had enabled 
him to discover. This gave a new impulse to the 
‘royal sport,’ which obtains to this day.” 

In July of last year Mr. Mavrice Trompson 
published in Harper’s Magazine a very interesting 
article, entitled “ Hunting with the Long-Bow.” It 
attracted immediate and wide-spread attention, 
and at once awakened popular interest in archery. 
Previous to that time there were ne archery or- 
ganizations in the United States; since then hun- 
dreds of clubs have sprung into existence all over 
the country, from Maine to Texas. The spread 
of the “toxophilite mania” has been so sudden 
and wide that dealers have been unable to sup- 
ply the demand for archery tackle, and in most 
of our towns and villages the manufacture of 
rather clumsy but far from worthless long-bows 
and arrows has been a paying business. The 
want of a good manual was also felt, containing 
directions for hunting with the bow, and also the 
rules for lawn archery. This want has just been 
supplied by the publication by the Scripners of a 
neatly illustrated and handy volume made up by 
Mr. Mavrice Tuompson from his articles in Har- 
per’s Magazine and other periodicals. In this 
volume those who are interested in archery will 
find full and clear information in regard to this 
pleasant and healthful pastime. 

rhe illustration on our first page was made by 
Mr. Rersnart on the grounds of the Staten Island 
Archery Club. With English ladies archery has 
always been a favorite game, and it is rapidly 
growing in favor over kere. We should not be 
surprised if our American lasses soon surpassed 
their English cousins in the art; and perhaps we 
shall by-and-by witness an international archery 
match on some Jong-bow Creedmoor, in which 
our American Dianas shall win glory and renown. 











A FLORENCE CHIMNEY. 
.—IT SMOKES. 


Mr Pact CHampers yawned slightly, glanced 
at his watch, and sallied forth from his hotel with 
his usual aspect of listless indifference. 

The city was Florence, the month March, blus- 
terous and stormy, and the hotel one of those 
dingy edifices in a narrow street of the commer- 
cial order to be found in all towns, and chiefly 
frequented by travellers with a light purse. The 
purse of Mr. Paul Chambers was an exceedingly 
light one, despite the gentility of his appearance, 
while that listless bearing, heightened by the mel- 
ancholy of his large dark eyes, invariably inspired 
interest. Women glanced pensively at his head- 
covering in search of the weed which should desig- 
nate his being a widower, and were possibly disap- 
pointed not to discover that mourning badge cn 
his hat. Mr. Chambers was not a widower. He 
wore the garb of poverty easily, and yet was a 
bitterly disappointed man of the type that, hav- 
ing lost the one prize coveted in this world, suf- 
fers all others to escape his grasp. 

His watch indicated the hour of two as he 
emerged from the hotel. 

“ What is the use of making calls ?” he solilo- 
quized, discontentedly, and balanced a card be- 
tween his fingers 

He had been in Florence a fortnight, sufficiently 
a student by nature to enjoy the sojourn, ram- 
bling about church and gallery at his own pleas- 
ure, and the card had rested in his pocket-book 
undisturbed. Now it troubled his conscience to 
the extent of occasioning «a doubt as to whether 
he should present it at all. An old lady at Pa- 
lermo had insisted on bestowing the card upon 
him—one of the throng of motherly creatures he 
was wont to meet in travel—with the injunction: 
“When you reach Florence, do not fail to call, 
and I will write about you. The young ladies 
are charming girls.” He had weakly assented 
and departed. What did he care about charm- 
ing girls? He was not a society man—detested 
balls and parties. Perhaps this family would 
bore him with an invitation to dinner. He was 
even able to draw a mental picture of the charm 
ing girls. They would be pretty enough, perhaps 
even stylish, and they would simper at him as a 
new man, One of them would play to him con- 
scientiously music which he failed to understand, 
herseif founded on the “Stuttgart method ;” a 
second would sing—-in these accomplished later 
days when every girl sings whether she possesses 
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a voice or not; a third would overpower him with 
her linguistic cleverness. 

“Mrs. Henderson Tompkins,” he read on the 
card. 

Should he seek the address indicated, after all ? 
How could he ever look the good old lady in the 
face again if he did not? A gust of wind swept 
around the corner, bringing a cloud of dust in his 
eyes—one of those treacherous gusts which lurk 
on the Arno, often beneath the bluest of skies— 
aud away sailed Mr. Chambers’s hat. The hat 
was whirled against the door of an expectant cab 
drawn up in the square. The owner recovered 
it, entered the vehicle, and gave the address of 
Mrs. Tompkins without further procrastination. 

Arrived at his destination, Mr. Chambers dis- 
missed the cab, and surveyed the house he was 
about to enter with a faint sense of curiosity. 
At a first glance, Mrs. Tompkins must possess 
wealth to abide in this mansion, and presumably 
the Misses Tompkins were heiresses. Had the 
old lady also thought of that, with intuitive fem- 
inine quickness, in presenting him? Excellent 
old lady of match-making proclivities! The house 
was handsome and spacious; the vestibule was 
adorned with statues, and permitted a glimpse 
of garden behind through stained glass windows ; 
opposite were squares and a new boulevard. The 
occupant need only close his eyes on old Flor- 
ence, with its stately palaces, narrow by-ways, 
loggie and piazzas, and fancy himself in Paris or 
Munich instead, so modern were all surround- 
ings. The porter in livery popped out of a dark 
nook, received the card, read it, somewhat vague- 
ly, upside down, all foreign names being alike to 
him, and delivered several sentences of voluble 
Italian, from which the visitor extracted “ second 
piano,” and began to climb the stairs. The sec- 
ond story proved to be untenanted, silent, and 
closed. Clearly he had mistaken the porter’s 
directions as to the apartment occupied by the 
Tompkins family. He retraced his steps to the 
first floor. There was no name on this door, but 
it stood open. 

Mr. Chambers touched the electric bell, which 
tinkled sharply. Noresponse. The visitor waited, 
and his eye roved about the premises unavoidably. 
Before him stretched a long corridor, at present lit- 
tered with carpenters’ tools, and from this main 
hall branched many rooms. The occupations of 
the inhabitants of the apartment also obtruded on 
his notice. There was a clatter of crockery and 
kitchen utensils audible on the left, accompanied 
by subdued singing in a fine barytone voice on the 
part of an invisible cook, above which occasion- 
ally rose the harsh clamor of a parrot. 

“Mamma! papa!” shrieked the parrot. 

“Ah, Signor Deo! how you scream to-day, 
pappagallo!” responded the unseen knight of 
the saucepan. “Is the weather to change, then, 
and are we to have rain ?” 

The tap of hammers and grating of saws were 
also to be heard on the right, and added to the 
general uproar was the tumultuous tone of a pi- 
ano, touched by a firm hand. 

“The musical Miss Tompkins, founded on the 
‘Stettgart method,’” shuddered Paul Chambers. 
“T know that she practices six hours a day, there- 
by driving her afflicted family mad.” 

He rang the bell again, fearing that he should 
beat a hasty retreat if too much tempted by op- 
portunity. No response. A curious object, re- 
sembling a bag moving alone, approached him 
from the kitchen regions. He accosted the bag 
in faltering Italian, whereupon a sharp little face 
peered up at him, a rag of a cap was politely 
doffed, and the scavenger of the house, in the 
person of a barefooted boy, passed out of the 
main entrance, carrying the burden on his back. 
Nothing was gained by this inquiry. Should he 
boldly enter and take the castle by storm? A 
magnificent Persian cat strolled toward him, 
yawned, brushed against his leg, submitted to a 
caress, and roamed on with the aspect of an an- 
imal of leisure, undisturbed by trifles. The pi- 
ano ceased abruptly. The Voice reached Mr. 
Chambers’s unwilling ear, and held him spell- 
bound. It was clear, vibrating, not to say pier- 
cing, in quality, and spoke the English language. 

Tue Voice. “I hope you will get enough of 
living in apartments abroad, my dear, without a 
refrigerator or so much as a gas-fixture to your 
name, and all your washing carried out into the 
country, as if they were ashamed to be seen do- 
ing any thing industrious in the town.” 

Ax Ecno. “ But, Aunt Sophia, you wished to 
come.” 

Tue Vorce (after a pause). “So I did wish to 
come. What of that? I did not expect to stay 
forever, though. Oh, these Latin races! They 
will always enjoy idle poverty as long as there is 
a festa to be kept, and we shall continue to pity 
them as children of the sunny south to the end 
of the chapter. Are you aware that your delight- 
ful man cook requires as large an allowance of 
wine as if he lived by suction alone? Fourteen 
flasks a month, as Iam a Christian! He told me 
so, counting his fingers with the ingenuous expres- 
sion of a child.” 

A silence ensued, and Mr. Chambers, with a 
guilty sensation, not unmingled with embarrass- 
ment, again rang the bell. For reply, the ham- 
mers tapped, with saw accompaniment, the par- 
rot clamored, and the cook trolled his song, clash- 
ing dishes about. 

Then the visitor formed a desperate resolution. 
He invaded the land and sought the Voice, with 
the instinetive conviction that it represented the 
head of the house. Essaying timidly the first 
door, he beheld himself advancing, in a cheval- 
glass opposite, into a charming bedroom, draped 
with dainty hangings of pale blue silk and mus- 
lin, a few choice water-colors on the walls, a gilt 
bird-cage in the window, The very stealthiness 
of his own aspect, reflected in the mirror, made 
him retreat hastily. 

“Confound it! I will try the bell once more, 
and go away,” he thought. 

Just then he fell over a stove-pipe, and was 
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unexpectedly precipitated into another apartment. 
If the pretty bedroom might have charmed one, 
this last chamber could not fail to dismay a vis- 
itor. It represented temporary chaos; chairs 
and tables were huddled in corners, a stand of 
flowers leaned against the wall, a trowel and some 
mortar occupied the centre of the floor. Two 
masons stood, with their hands on their hips, in 
attitudes of repose, watching the movements of 
a third, who, with his feet still resting on a chair, 
had thrust the whole upper portion of his body 
into a square hole cut in the wall for the purpose 
of investigating the chimney. The somewhat un- 
dignified advent of Mr. Chambers over the re- 
cumbent stove-pipe did not surprise the masons 
in the least. His visit was clearly none of their 
affair; but he succeeded in eliciting from them 
that the signora was to be found further on, be- 
fore the man up the chimney concluded to come 
down, and began to attack that orifice with the 
stove-pipe much as old prints represent the as- 
sault of battering-rams on walled cities. 

The situation was becoming ludicrous. Mr. 
Chambers smiled somewhat grimly, and crossed 
an anteroom toward the Voice, prepared to bow 
profoundly on the next threshold. 

Tue Voice. “This Agatina is a clever creetur, 
and does not understand one word I utter. What 
is she laughing at now, I wonder? Look, Aga- 
tina, this picture is a horse.” 

Agatina, “Si, si—un cavallo.” 

Tue Voice. “She says a horse is a cavallo. 
Well, I suppose it does sound prettier.” 

Here was the owner of the Voice at last. She 
was an elderly lady, wearing spectacles, and at the 
present moment her costume consisted of a Bal- 
moral petticoat, a linen sacque, and a white night- 
cap placed over her gray curls, somewhat askew, 
to protect them from the mortar dust in the din- 
ing-room. She held one corner of Harper's Week- 
ly, while a good-humored Italian servant held an- 
other side of the unfolded sheet, poring over the 
illustrations. 

“Ahem! Ihave called, madame”—began Mr. 
Chambers, hat in hand, and paused. 

“Eh? Gracious! who is that ?” she exclaim- 
ed, and fled. 

Mr. Chambers put his hat firmly on his head, 
found his way back to the corridor, and was about 
to stalk away through the still open main door, 
when a circumstance occurred which not only al- 
tered his intention, but the course of his whole 
subsequent life. 

A door further along the passage was sudden- 
ly burst open, a stifled feminine scream reached 
his ears, and a volume of smoke poured forth 
into the corridor. Good heavens! was the house 
on fire? He rushed to the spot, and found him- 
self in a large salon, already rendered densely 
opaque by smoke, and as he did so, a woman, 
young and fair, despite the obscurity of that at- 
mosphere, coming toward him, paused, recoiled, 
then held out both hands in glad recognition. 

“ Paul!” she said, in a low, tremulous voice. 

“ Anne!” 

There they stood, with hands clasped, gazing 
at each other, the smoke wreaths gathering and 
billowing about them. 


I.—IT REKINDLES AN OLD FLAME. 

The man and woman thus brought unexpect- 
edly face to face continued to look into each oth- 
er’s eyes in silence for a space of time which 
seemed long, so fraught was it with deep emo- 
tion, but which in reality was scarcely of a mo- 
ment’s duration. A wave of color swept over 
the sensitive, mobile features of Paul Chambers, 
and was reflected in those of his companion, suc- 
ceeded by pallor in both, only while her lips trem- 
bled, he compressed his own firmly. 

“Why are you here?” he finally demanded, 
harshly. 

“T have lived in Florence during the past year,” 
she replied, with forced composure, tears suffus- 
ing her eyes. 

Another question rose to his lips; he checked 
it, and released her hands. She uttered a little 
sob, and hid her face in her handkerchief. 

Paul Chambers became aware that the chim- 
ney was belching forth smoke, that the masons 
stood in a group in the door, with Agatina, and 
the cook, in his white cap, skirmishing in the 
rear ; and that Aunt Sophia, owner of the Voice, 
was advancing to the front, hastily adjusting a 
Cashmere robe, and a lace cap on her head. 

“What are we to do now?” she exclaimed, in 
accents of despair, and was answered by a cho- 
rus of sneezes and coughs from the assembled 
company. 

“ Open the window,” suggested Paul Chambers, 
promptly, and himself threw wide the casement. 

“To be sure,” assented Aunt Sophia, in admi- 
ration and astonishment. “TI really like to meet 
a man who knows what he is about. Anne, is 
the gentleman a friend of yours—eh? Pray in- 
troduce me, my dear.” 

Anne removed her handkerchief from her tear- 
stained face, and murmured some formula of in- 
troduction. 

Nobody noticed her tears, for the reason that 
all were weeping. Tears trickled down the cheeks 
of the head mason, and even Aunt Sophia’s own 
spectacles were dim. 

Paul Chambers, with heart throbbing as he 
had never anticipated it could throb again, in the 
great shock of a meeting for which he had longed 
and equally dreaded, paused like one in a dream. 
If the whole group gathered in this smoke-laden 
room should suddenly vanish before his eves, he 
need scarcely be astonished, but treat them as a 
phantasy of the brain. He had said to himself 
repeatedly during the past five years, “If she 
came to me once before I die, and allowed me 
to look in her eyes without speaking, I should 
be satisfied.” Here was an unexpected and even 
startling fulfillment. 

“Oh, the trouble that chimney has given us! 
We had better give it up, and freeze.” Thus 
spake Aunt Sophia, in smoke-stifled accents, and 
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the Voice, sharp, metallic, and practical, acted on 
Paul Chambers’s lethargy as a douche bath re. 
vives a somnambulist. He recollected not only 
himself, but that the attention of Aunt Sophia 
and the gaping menials must be diverted from 
Anne’s evident distress, even if up a chimney 
He removed his gloves, stepped forth valiantly 
and became leadex in the battle against smoke.’ 

That chimney had behaved in the most flighty 
fashion all winter. There was no manner of ex- 
cuse for its bad conduct, except that it had been 
crowded into a corner of the salon, and hung with 
velvet, which gave it a wretchedly useless aspect 
altogether. Had it belonged to some vast som. 
bre palazzo, a sullen disinclination to “ draw” well 
might have been attributed to its hopelessly sooty 
condition. A respectable, not to say aristocratic, 
chimney of Florence need be required to do no 
work, as any properly balanced character of a 
resident should merely wander through lofty 
chambers hugging a scaldino, with nipped and 
frosty nose, abjuring other heat as unwholesome. 
This argument did not hold good with Aunt So- 
phia’s chimney, however. It had been recently 
built in a house imitative of Baron Haussmann’s 
best architectural efforts, and with especial refer- 
ence to winter residents in the deluded forestier, 
who require fires. How gloriously did the old 
Florence climate spurn improvements! The wind 
was always wrong for the draught. If it rained, 
the wood smouldered and hissed, despite the coax. 
ings of many pine cones to blaze; if skies were 
clear, the “ tramontano” blew eddying gusts down 
the flue to the extent of driving the ladies from 
the salon, at eight o’clock of an evening, to perch 
in dining-room or antechamber until bed-time. At 
all seasons the chimney’s moods were delusive and 
dangerous. If it burned with sudden and spite- 
ful fires, which tempted Aunt Sophia to warm her 
toes on a cold morning, the chances were that 
before she was ready to bask in the genial warmth 
it had died away with the same fitful violence, or 
expended its forces in a shower of sparks over her 
stockings. When it did not thus blaze or smoul- 
der, it might always be relied on tosmoke—in puffs, 
in torrents, or in a steady curling vapor, impossi- 
ble to quench by diversion to its proper channel. 
Weekly did the padrone of the house appear 
with ready smiles, hands uplifted to heaven, and 
suggestions of remedy. The apartment above 
must be in fault, the wall must be too thick, the 
pipes below stopped. All should be adjusted im- 
mediately, as it was a new house. Niece Anne 
was for giving it up in despair, and accepting 
the scaldino instead, but the chimney fascinated 
Aunt Sophia. She disliked to be vanquished ; 
each visit of the smooth padrone imparted the 
buckram of indignation to her frame; she be- 
thought her of many expedients; she consulted 
every body she met on the subject. The result 
of her last effort was the inroad of masons, who 
had cut the wall of the dining-room to attack the 
chimney in the rear—a process resented by it to 
the extent of belching forth its smoke in such 
dense volumes as persuaded Paul Chambers that 
the house was on fire. Nay, had not good result- 
ed from its evil and crabbed disposition, since it 
had brought him again to Anne’s side ? 

He was made to understand these details by 
Aunt Sophia’s voluble explanation, while Anne 
dried her eyes, and the masons watched him. 
The gentleman knelt and boldly attacked the 
enemy. Inspiration aided him in the emergency. 
He was not by nature or education a builder, and 
yet the defective chimney must needs appeai to 
his practical good sense. Did Aunt Sophia’s blind 
faith in him, because he was an American, spur 
him to exertion in remedying evils? Did the 
consciousness that Anne was watching him lend 
ardor to the energy with which he demanded a 
chisel and hammer of the wondering workmen ? 

“This fire-place was never built to be used,” 
he said, removing the velvet hangings. “The 
space below is too shallow for a lucifer-match to 
burn well.” 

Aunt Sophia glanced at Anne triumphantly, and 
nodded her head. Paul Chambers, with his own 
hands, began to chisel out the back of the fire- 
place, recklessly enlarging the space. Evidently 
the activity of his movements lowered him in the 
estimation of the masons, and possibly of the 
cook in the background. The padrone—a gentle- 
manly person, addicted to cigarettes and embroid- 
ered smoking-caps—would never have descended 
to thus mending the chimney’s evil ways, nor 
would the porter in livery below-stairs have done 
other than point to the four winds for remedy. 
Aunt Sophia simply exulted in him, and the black- 
er his fingers became, the more highly did she re- 
spect his efficiency. Anne had vanished. 

In half an hour the chimney’s mouth was en- 
larged past recognition; in an hour Mr. Cham- 
bers applied a match to an artistic structure of 
pine cones, twigs, and sticks, and the flames 
leaped up merrily. The chimney having found, 
acknowledged its master. Where was Anne? 
She did not return, and Mr. Chambers received 
Aunt Sophia’s cordial invitation to dinner some- 
what stiffly. 

“We shall expect you at six o’clock,” said the 
good lady, beaming with satisfaction. “We will 
blow out all the smoke before you return.” 

“T suppose I must meet Anne’s husband, then,” 
meditated Mr. Chambers, as he walked away. 
“Why could not he mend the chimney ?” 

At six o'clock a most radiant little lady re- 
ceived Paul Chambers, and accepted graciously 
the bouquet of roses he brought. 

“You used to like roses,” he said, looking at 
her dreamily. 

She was the Anne of old, with added charms, 
such as intercourse with the world imparts. The 
softly rounded outline of her face remained un- 
changed, was still youthful and serene, but she 
carried her head with more dignity, and there 
was a certain latent pride in the blue eyes unlike 
the saucy sparkle of girlhood. She was charm- 
ingly dressed in pink and gray, so that as she 
} moved, Paul Chambers compared her shining gar- 
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ments to the evening sky. Valuable jewels flash 
ed on her fingers. He noted these details with 
valous pang, which he was too proud to betray 
“J trust that I am to have the pleasure of be- 
ing presented to your husband this evening,” he 


a je 


said, coldly. 

She gave him a wild glance, and the blood 
rushed to her brow. Aunt Sophia, iu a fresh 
cap with lavender bows, had to come to the rescue, 
i tapped him on the arm warningly. 

“Hush! Did you not know? Anne has been 
a widow for two years, and a better husband 
than the judge never lived,” she whispered, as 
they went in to dinner. 

It would be impossible to describe Mr. Cham- 


air 


bers’s emotions while he ate his soup, these 
words ringing in his ears. Anne a widow! Why 


had he not known the truth before? Who was 
to inform him? He looked severely at her pre 

siding over the pretty table, with its flowers and 
fruits and silver, in her robes of pink and gray 
These were her widow’s weeds, then! Anne 
looked back at him with a warning flash of defi- 
ance or indignation in her beautiful eyes. 

“She is right,” he thought, with a sigh of deep 
despondenc v. 

Aunt Sophia was delighted with him, because 
he proved such an excellent listener. She had 
seldom a more interesting man, she after- 
ward affirmed, althougi: he had scarcely opened 
his lips. When the meal was concluded she was 
quite hoarse, and discreetly withdrew to a com- 
fortable arm-chair, the Persian cat on her knee, 


met 


while Anne and Paul Chambers occupied the 
window, and watched the twilight deepen over 
the city. Aunt Sephia, stroking pussy’s rich fur, 


regarded them through her spectacles with a 
slightly satirical smile 
“ Just as if I did not know,” 


she soliloquized. 


“ Anne is one of those pretty, clinging sort of 
women who will marry again. I would rather 
she selected an American than some count or 


marquis who only cares for her money ” 
Then Aunt Sophia, with the philosophy pecul- 
1 after din- 


jar to middle age and a good digestion, 
great, vol- 


ner, fell into reverie. Her in the 
ume of ane — read thus: 

Her nephew, the mature and wealthy Judge 
Moore, had fall on in love with a mere school-girl, 
Anne Horton, and married her for his second wife. 
Aunt Sophia was not surprised ; the extraordinary 
ways of men never surprised her. The school-girl 
was docile enough; a trifle pale and listless, per- 
haps, and willing that Aunt Sophia should man- 
age the household in that old-fashioned home 
stead of the county town, famous for its hospitality 
and the historic al characters once sheltered be 
neath its roof. The school-girl Anne had made a 
very great match, and was the of al! the 
country round, where ambition lurked in the fem- 
inine breast to handle the old china of the grand 
pantry, locked most of the and dr out 
behind those fat gray horses in the family car- 
riage slow and ponderous, if like the 
judge himself. Possibly Aunt Sophia, by guard 
her nephew from these ambitious ones in 
slighsing their invitation to tea, was unprepared 
for his being taken captive by a slim maiden in a 
straw bonnet, who showed a marked aversion to 
looking at him. The secret of Anne’s subtle in 
fluence over her husband remained 
riddle to Aunt Sophia. Sitting in a Florence sa- 
lon after dinner, with a Persian cat on her knee, 
she recalled another scene intimately connected 
with her own transplantation. awful day 
when Judge Moore had been brought home from 
the court-house, smitten with apoplexy on the 


page 





envy 


year, ve 


reli ible, 


ing 


an unsolved 


he 





bench, had passed with the summer heat. Now 
late autumn had succeeded, the sombre skies 
promising snow, and the woods, sere and brown, 
carpeted with fallen leaves. Aunt Sophia had 
caught the pretty widow seated before a mirror, 
and accepted it as a good omen The face re- 


flected in the mirror was pale with much weep- 
ing and painful thought, yet dimples lurked in 
the fair cheek and rounded chin. The lines of 
woe were rendered more promine nt by a widow's 
cap and the sable garments in keeping with the 
silence of the old house, standing remote from 








the village street in the seclusion of a garden. 
The public had been surprised by the overwhelm- 
ing grief of Anne Moore at the death of her hus- 
band. To be sure, the bar and the country had 
sustained an irreparable loss in his demise, ac- 
cording to the obituary notices in the county pa- 
pers, yet every body knew that Anne had only 
married him for his money. The town was not 


to be cheated on this point. 
tained her end, 


her eyes out, 


Well, she 
and there was no use in crying 
since the judge was ripe in years, 
and had left +. r all his worldly posses- 


ob- 


had 


after all 


sions. Deaf to this advice, the widow shut her- 
self up in the old house, and pined with a grief 


too sincere to admit of incredulity. 
this sorrow was remorse. 
husband, 


The key to 
She had not loved her 
and had married him as the only avenue 
leading to independence. 

Aunt Sop hia had said, behind the mirror, “ My 
dear, the new minister has arrived.” 

“Ah!” was the apathetic rejoinder. 

“Yes, and I wish you would try to interest 
yourself in the fair for the Town-hall fund.” 

Oh, aunt, I can not!’ and the 
gun to sob, the human instrument being so sadly 
out of tune. 

The older woman had folded her hands, and 
said, decisively, “ Anne, you must go away.” 

“Where ?” with a faint gleam of curiosity. 

“To Europe, perhaps.” And Aunt Sophia stud- 
ied maps with a zeal afterward 

She had achieved every 


» widow had be 





thing, and might be 
permitted to repose now in an arm-chair, with a 
Persian cat on her knee. 

The couple in the window also turned their 
7 aves of experience in the silence which had suc- 

peeded a rush of words, the cold constraint of 
mutual misunderstanding, and this stillness melt 
ed the barrier of estrangement far more effect- 

ually than explanation 


osed 


Anne’s leaf was a cl 
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page to excellent Aunt Sophia; in turn that of 
Paul Chambers had been by her unread all these 


years. Anne beheld in a dream her own youth 
again. There was the Young Ladies’ Seminary, 


presided over by Miss Crimp with prim gentility 
—a structure whose very walls vibrated with the 
jangle of many pianos. Who so affable to par- 
ents and guardians as Miss Crimp, and who so ty 
rannical to young Anne, assistant teacher, home 
less and friendless, gaining her own education at 
odd moments? Those were dreary days in the 
tread-mill. Paul Chambers had made all the sun- 
shine. He was the drawing-master, with slender 
purse; yet when the roses bloomed there were 
always fresh buds for Anne’s brown hair. Judge 
Moore, portly, dignified, and rich, was observed 
to study attentively the seminary pews in church 
Miss Crimp bridled complacently, and Paul Cham 
bers suddenly departed. Then the judge astound- 
ed his world by making Anne an offer of mar 
riage. How acrimonious had Miss Crimp then 
become! fairly driving her young teacher to the 
protection of this elderly suitor. Why had Paul 
deserted her? What became of him’? She had 
no longer a right to ask these questions. Aunt 
Sophia’s proposition of foreign travel had proved 
ahappyone. The advent of the pale young wid 
ow in the capitals frequented Americans was 
a marked event. One faction did not believe she 
was rich, pronounced her to be entirely devoid of 
style, and detected in her every look the indi 
tions that this journey was a campaign in search 
of a husband. The opposition, in sheer perver 
sity, discovered that the late Judge Moore had 
served his country with brilliant renown, and left 
an immense fortune. Such honors were heaped 
upon his memory that he would not have recog 
nized himself. At Paris he was pronounced a 
Senator, at Dresden a rich mill-owner, at Nice a 
member of the Legislature, and at Geneva, minis- 
ter to Spain in 18—. 

Oh, wise Aunt Sophia, foreseeing that youth 
and health would assert sway, if once the mourn 
er could be lured into the busy world! Anne, 
blooming and gay, had accepted with ready tact 
the lofty position unexpectedly assigned by stran- 
gers, and been charmed by the novelty of travel 
Paul Chambers’s leaf was dark. He not a 
martyr, weary of the ills of life, who turns from 
the world to become a morose recluse; still, he 
was lonely and miserable. His years had been 
made up of painful drudgery to win bread. Hi: 
did not imagine himself born to any heroic and 
lofty fate; he had saved Anne from sharing his 
own bitter poverty by going away. That was all 
From the moment of sacrifice, when he had re 
nounced his love that she might marry the rich 
judge, he had fallen a prey to poignant regret 
He who looks back suffers the golden sands of 
the present to slip through a nerveless grasp 

“Paul, I believed you had utterly forgotten 
me, and at the moment of my greatest need,” 
said Anne, in the window. How the tender voice 
vibrated on the chords of memory! How famil- 
iar was the fair face in the waning light! 

“Oh, Anne, if I could believe that you needed 
me still!” he whispered, his fingers closing over 
her warn soft hand. 

Aunt Sophia interposed on soul-communings 
briskly. “It is time for a cup of tea. I hope 
those Tompkins girls will find husbands in their 
summer campaign. They have jaunted to Vienna 
already, and you might as well try to follow a 
comet.” 

When summer again dawned, the old Moore 
homestead wore its most cheerful aspect. Chil 
dren were abroad in the fields berrying, and the 
cattle wended their way soberly along the village 
street beneath the elms. Paul Chambers kneeled 
on the moss of the garden, studying some object 
Aunt Sophia glanced through a window 

“What are you doing?” at length demanded 
feminine curiosity. 

“T am considering the ways of ants,” 
plied. “‘ What wonderful fellows they are! De- 
pend upon it, we make a profound mistake in 
ever travelling beyond our own gardens, 
we meet the best foreign society. The day-li 
of Portugal bids you good-morning, madame, 
the heliotrope from Peru is your | 


scent-bottle, 


was 


he re- 


where 


ly 


while all about the mystery of life goes on— 
seeds floating through the air, buoyed up by 
downy umbrellas, and bees carrying love mes- 


sages to the flowers.” 

“ Suppose you come in to breakfast, 
Sophia. 

Summer had entered the dark dining-room, with 
its quaint furniture and plate. At the table sai 
Anne, widow no longer, in crisp pink muslin, re- 
sembling her favorite roses. Judge Moore’s por- 
trait, entwined in ivy, hung on the wall. 


> said Aunt 
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AUGUST. 
4.—Seventh Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 11.—Eighth Sunday after Trinity. 
Sunday, 18.—Ninth Sunday after Trinity. 
Saturday, 24.—St. Bartholomew. 
Sunday, 2%.—Tenth Sunday after Trinity. 
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Sunday, 


Tue Protestant Episcopal bishops now in 
Engiand have been the recipients of special 
honors. A conversazione was held at the West 
minster Palace Hotel, London, on the last Thurs 
day evening of June, for the purpose of welcom- 
ing them. The chair was taken by the Bishop 
of Carlisle, who greeted them in a neat address 
Each American bishop present then gave an ac 
count of his diocese. Our minister to England, 
the Hon. Jonn WELSH, also spoke briefly. The 
missionary conference on the next day, called 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gos 
pel in Foreign Parts, brought together rey 
sentatives of Anglican missions throughout the 
world. The information offered showed very 
etrikingly the breadth of modern Christian mis 
sion work he accession of 20,000 natives of 
India at Tinnevelly to Christianity was explain- 
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| at length by 




















ed the Bishop of Madras At 
first,” he stated, ‘‘ the natives imagined that the 
re lief distributed by the missionaries [during 
the famine] was part of the government | 
but a Bishop CALDWELL requested his 
agents to expiain to them how the matter real- | 
ly stood, the people said they had never before | 
heard of a religion that was capable of such a 
disinterested act.’’ 
The Synod was opened as announced, at the | 
chapel of Lambeth Palace, on the morning of | 
July 2 The Archbishop of York preached the 
sermon; after it the Archbishop of Canterbury 
addressed the meeting. The discussion of the 
first question, ‘‘ The best Mode of maintaining 
Union among the various Churches of the An 
glican Communion,’’ was promptly begun. The | 
formal meetings of the Synod were held for four 
days only, when an adjournment to July 23 was | 
carried In the interval the committees to | 
which the various topics have been assigned | 
will meet and prepare their reports. On the | 
23d of July the sessions of the Synod will be re- | 
sumed, and will close on Friday, July 26 | 
It was a happy thought to call together the 
members of the Sy lon Jur 8 at ( t } 
bury, where is the | ed ted t ! 
ory of St. AuGusTINE, the f { ¢ ~ 
ity in Great Britair In his address t 
casion the Primate dwe wit 8 t 
fact that, as Pr stants, we | | Tait 
than he had who first pla 1 Ar Ss t 
Christianity “Tam address you were | 
words, “from St. AuGusTiINe’s chair This | 
thought carries us back to the time when t t | 
first missionary to our Anglo-Saxon forefathers, | 
amid much discouragement, landed on these 
then barbarous shores More than twelve cen- | 
turies and a half have rolled on sir ther The 
seed he sowed has borne an abunda harvest, 
and this great British uation and our sister be 
yond the ocean have use to render thanks to 
God for the v begun by him her You} e | 
blessings that he had not. You stand nearer the | 
jure, primitive Christianity of the Apost 
Vou have a motive power to touch the heart d 


nied to him.”’ 


The alumni of Prince 








ton Theological Semi 
nary propose to plac ree mural tablets in the 
seminary chapel—one in memory of the Rev 
Dr MILLER, the s¢ ynd in memory of the ALex 
ANDERS, father sons, and the third in mem 
ory of Dr. Hover. The offerings for this pur 
pose are restricted to one d liar each 








to utilize the Paris Exposition for | 
: irposes have assumed large propor- | 
ic London Tract Society has distrib 
uted there 350,000 copies of its publications | 
The New York Sabbath Committee have sent 
over for distribution 20,000 copies of an essay on 
the “Sabbath in the United States.” The dis- | 
tribution will be made through the pastor of | 
the American Chapel in Paris, the Rev. Dr. E 
W. Hircncock. | 
| 














Since the adoption of the resolutions by the 
Old Catholic Synod, recently held at Bor to 
abolish compulsory celibacy, Pré fessors Revs H 
FRIEDRICH, LANGEN, and Menzeu have h 
drawn from the move ment—at least as far ¢ t 
is ‘‘ directed from Bo At the synodal meet 
ing of 1877 the Council was instructed to inqu 
of the governments of Germany whether there 
were any legal ob ions to the proposed 
chang Favorable answers were received from 
Prussia and Baden. No answer came from Hess¢ 
In Bavaria the Old Catholics have no legal stand 
ing; in Switzerland the marria priests is 
recognized thout question itions 
of the Synod, omitting the pre were it 
these words 1) “ That the prohibition of the 
canon law which forbids the contraction of a 
marriage on the part of an ecclesiast from sub 
deacon upward, constitutes for the Old Catholic 
community no obstacle to the mar f an | 





ecclesiastic, nor a hinderance toward the 
istration of the cure of souls by 
siastic (2) The ol i 
third Synods, contrary to this decision, are 1 


resolutions 





pealed.’”’ The vote on these resolutior 
19 priests and 56 laymen for, and 5 priests and 
16 laymen against. Bishop REINKENs voted with 


the minority; with the majority were Professors 








MIcHELIS, VON ScHvLTE, and Dr. Knoopr. The 
total number of Old Catholic members reported 
was 51,864, st 56,640 reported last year 
There are 122 congregations in Germany E 
Methodist statistics for this year generally ir | 
dicate prosperity The thirty-seven Methodist | 
Episcopal Spring Conferences for 1878 report 
676,594 mem 5s, an it is¢ { 415 1 
112,277 probat rs, ar ease of 1775 I | 
Germany and Switz thodist Conferer 
held at Bask 1 June, has now ur t i 
11,320 members, an ase of 462 I \ | 
tralian Met list Genet Conf “ t 
was held in Sydney May 8-28, was composed of 
96 dele gates, of whom one-half we laymer 
The statistics showed 423 ministers, 57,274 mem 
bers, and § 1 probationers This General Cor 








ference decide a not to abolish class-meeti 
tendance as a condition of membership 


The Presbyterians of Canada reported, at the 














General Assembly, which closed June 22, the 
number of communicants in the churches t 
98,371; of ministers, 613; the number of organ 
ized churches and preaching places is 1389 The 
total sum raised during the year for all pur 
yoses was $1,027,359. for congregational uses, 
$862,043. The average salary of ministers is $800 
Should a general election for Members of P 
liament be ordered in Great Britain, t ( 
question will have much tod na ling t 
occupany of the Scotch 6 - 8 met 
de more readily at present 8 ( | 
free Church than on the |} I BEA 
CONSFIELD Conservatives Ss i 
rallied to the support of the Kirk, and t I 
erals have united to carry Disestat ment if 
they can rhe representat now st 4 } 
Liberals to 20 Conservatives I I 
to raise their ma ty to 34 At all ever 
election, if held, will detern vith how u } 
vigor the disestablishment 1 vement will | 
urged forward in the immediate future | 
—— | 
What is known in this country as Lo Op- | 
tion in regard to the trade in strong drinh | 
in England is called the “ Pe rmissive B was 
defeated by an adverse yote of three to on 
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in t Brit H of Comn t 
Wednesday of June. Sir WitrRip Laws 
with unyielding pe acity moves t 
year after year. expressed t} oT t t 

| 1 th | 
had of late years been but little « ‘ ‘ 
intemperar of England He est 1 t 
money v of the juor ant 
in the } t £140.000.000 I f 
drunken per ted by the 
he stated t 350,000 He hit tl 
tives neatly } , ‘ae thee 
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measure has rr no} nt 
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1! | E P \ RIS E X HIBITI WN ng to the - ctions just mentioned are decorated culated to satisfy tl most fastidious Every na wonders of th Exhibition. say “The work in 
with colored landseape designs upon a surface of | tion that has paid any attention to art is repre marble shows a rapid growth of the naturalistic 

A the most . lain or earthenware, below which are rep sented. France herself contributes some of the influence of Carpravux in the ttempt to render 

g features of the Pa Exhibition. Not resented by colossal female figures the arts of most wonderful specimens of ancient and mode in form alone, and without the aid of color. all 

only does it monopolize a lar portion of the Sculpture, Architecture, Paint Engraving, Pot ut. The great pul galleries have been the freedom and play of life—the laughter of 


Main Building 


Tue Gallery of Fine Arts is one of 


interestir 











n the Chamn de ¥ bt it . . rh , of ae 7. 1 1 1 
on the 1 i fa tery, and Metallurgy. eacl h her proper tools inde cor ition. and w the best results children, the coquettish grace of Parisian women, 


rance to the Fine Arts Gallery is a | There are, for instar forty works from t the utmost diversity, in fact. of facial expression 


vides that immense structure from end t On the 
The northern vestibule, whicl tuated at t I lel of y 
meeting point of the two sectio e | nade extended in of it and to right and irtists. among them Capane.. Reenarit. Derat of dress It is a genre which, neither applauding 


the Foreign, forms the subject of ow t ’ f oo material. bu iffused with a way. Levy, Upmann, Feves, and Crrrrevn nor regretting, has its existence noted as a fact 
Its facade is composed of three vast arch« , te rosy t These | 


the very texture 


, works include specimens of both paintin Other French innovators in art whe have been 
held by square | ind forming a triple por | Committee of Selection whose huein< ++ nd scul nd ‘} n th | ‘ . 
: 


- pture, and sull mselves to g successful than Carpravx will not be repre 
tico, the architectural lines being agreeably soft was to decide what works of art should be ad the visitor an idea of the characteristic featur nted in the Exhibition—Maner and his im 
ened by the ream-like tint of the whole. Ther mitted to tl tion of modern French art. Ricnarp Warrerne, tl } ioniste school. They are not discouraged 
18 & Spacious fore-court, beyond whic n ying K n vondent of the New York World, in Manet ialks of taking a place outside the build 
trance to the main hall lhe side entrances lead performed it conscient lliant letters describing the later art | ing, stocking it with his works, and thus issuin 
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a call to the unconverted at his own expens 
The great picture from Olid Testament history— 
a mother keeping the vultures from the bodies 
of her crucified sons—which was seen at Phils 
delphia, has again crossed the sea to figure here 
In the collection is the fine “ Marceau Lying in 
State, with the Austrian Staff Saluting the Body, 
which figured in the Salon last year, and which 
with the “ Robespierre” likewise exhibited, was 
the picture of the 180n Portraits of celebr 
ties are numerous, as of Granrer, the actress, by 
Mvraton, and of Zuma Bovrrar, by a Hungariat 
artist, Pakzka. The French art show is further 
enriched by a splendid collection of portrait 
national] worthies, many of them works of equal 
value to the painter and the historian 

The English exhibit is among the finest in the 
department, and shows a decided advance upon 
former achievements. The works are collecte: 
in five rooms, which of themselves have an at 
tractive appearance ; the walls are of a low-toned 
red with a black dado: « 


j 
i 


coa-nut matting covers 








| 
| 
| 
| 


the floor; some marble statues and flower 
a suggestion of elegance to the display 


ing is well managed, perhaps a little rakir 


the sun shines strongly The principal draw 
back is the limited space how limited it a 
be understood when it is said that Mr. Auma Ta 
pema’s “Roms 


I easol both having mall fig 
o high as to be practically out of he Tl 
work f +} different painters are 


brought together, and generally wit! 


s to other for instance. a a t t um 


by Mr. Mark Fister so placed t 


heighten the effect of two scarlet canvases by Mr 


Miutarws. Proceeding 


¢ 


| one end of the largest room has been devoted to 


the works of Mr. Warts, ipported by Mr. Brene 
Jonxrs and other men who may be said to be ! 
disciples. The other end has been prir 


overed by the portraits and landscapes of Mr 


an Emperor” and Mr. Perris Hit 


on the system of contrast 


Mitwars. the « tral | 


! P t mers ago It 
6 { nat al 
I N i with Kwrarvs 
M \ 1 t Another 
fiy at Wei 

( a lent of 

I ! fy 

M 1 wh 
! ! I » Lares | 
in 
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ost note 
professor at 
ne Arts, who 


e! i f e-piece entitled 
G I B Mart Kiopt, Kornps1, and 


last especially 
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Atvazowsk1, who 1s the prince of all their paint 





ers, is represented by four sea-pieces, “ A Night 
n the Archipelago” being by far the best of 
and conseq rently th best in the whole 
Russian show, Austria Is strongest in portraits 
in genre, but her best man, PeTreNnkOFEN, 

the Mrtssonrer of Vienna,” is not represented 
n this collection. Belgian art may in these gal 


ries be studied in its main qualities in the pro- 
duetions of Keyser, De Wixne, Wavrers and 
Gatuarr, Mots, Van Mor De Kyyr, ALFRED 


f 


Srevens (a Fleming or a Dutchman in spite of 


his name), and Leys, who was a school in him 
self. Holland has a modest show but a good 
one; Switzerland one that is modest without be- 
ing so good 


In such a department as that of the Fine Arts 
ted that a new country 
in opening out its re- 
sources and developing its trade, could compete 


it could hardly be expe 





like our own, engag 


with na s many of which have schools of art 
the results of centuries of practice and tradition, 
Ne xeless there is every cause for congratula 
tion in the exhibit made by the United States. 
The paintings are arranged in one room suffi- 
ciently large for them all to be easily seen. The 
ppointments are not so luxurious as in the Eng 
lish and German galleries; still, the apartment 
has not, like some of the cthers, the appear 
ance of a warehouse Among the most im- 
portant productions of American art is a paint- 
g by Mr. Bripemay, entitled “Egyptian Fu- 
nerais.” The sce represents the Nile, with 


the dead being transported by water to their 
place of burial. Opposite to this hangs a large 
canvas by Mr. W. Dana, representing the Atlantic 
by moonlight. The same artist has also a small 
a party of men gath- 
ering sea-weed on the shore of Dinan. Mr. Wins 
Low Homer contributes a very pleasant little pic- 
ture, entitled, “Snapping the Whip.” Besides 
A Visit from 
A Sunday Morning in 
Another characteristic scene is Mr. 
Corn Husking.” It is, however, lit- 
tle more than a sketch, but abounds in sugges- 
tions of color and effect. Mr. LarareGe conirib- 
utes an American pastoral without the shepherd, 
entitled “‘ Paradise Valley, Newport.” Sheep and 

ittle are dotted over cool green meat dows, whi ch 
sea-shore, A slight mist obscures 
the sun, which gives a softened effect to the pic- 
ture. A large canvas by Mr. Wy ie, whose death 
is still fresh in the memory of all lovers of art, 
has for its subject a wounded Vendean chief. 
Mr. Vepper is represented by three pictures. 

The Ancient Madonna” shows a lady examining 
an ancient Italian panel. The other two cozxtri- 
more Important subjects, the figures 
‘Young 


es to a group of rab- 


but powerful work showing 


this are two negro subjects by him, “ 
the Old Mistress” and “ 
V 


JOHNSON’s “ 








g.0pe to the 


butions aré 
being small life-size. The first is the 
Marsyas” playing on his p 





bits, which are gambolling about him ; the scene 
ground covered with snow. 
ynd has for subject “ The Cumean Sibyl.” 
She is striding across the C ampag rna, holding her 
ooks to her breast; the smoke of the fire which 
burns behind her sweeps through the picture, the 
line being repeated by the massive clouds which 
roll about the mountain-tops. Mr. Cotman con- 
tributes an impressive landscape, representing a 
winding through an arid but mountainous 
country. Mr. Girrorp has chosen for his theme 
an exquisite country scene, which he entitles “ New 
and Cedars.” In photographic art, accord- 
all reports, our countrymen have not only 


is laid in a forest, the 














equalled but surpassed their foreign competitors. 
1e correspondent of an American journal pub- 
lished in Paris says: 

‘The United States make a very creditable 

i of the produ ts of photog rap yhie art, 
The e are ten exhibits of photographs and acces- 
sories of such uniform excellence that it is hard 
to choose between them. James Lanpy, of Cin- 
cinneti, shows some very fine portraits, among 
g President Hayes is as 
I tography as we have ever 
1e ———.. feature of Mr. Lanpy’s 
» photographs illustra- 
JAKSPEARE’S seven ages of man. The artist 





which one represen 





good a specimen of pi 





exhibit is a series of 














ic grouping is only equalled by the wonderful ex 
ecution. The first of the series, the baby, ‘ muling 
nd puking in his nurse’s arms,’ is a masterpiece 
of life-like expression Besides a good show of 
photo Sarony, of New York, exhibits some 
ca ns of charcoal drawings. GutrTE 
xunst, of Philadelphia, also shows some very fine 
charcoal and fusain portraits, Josnuva Ssrru, of 
Chicago, makes a specialty of photograpbing chil 
dren, and the remarkable collection of portraits 
of babies, of all sizes, ages, and descriptions, who 





yme all the way from Chicago,’ is a sufficient 

oof that tl rtist has been thoroughly success- 
ful ix diffic ilt branch of photography. J. Gur 
NEY, of Ne w York. oe ws some excellent specimens 
of his permanent souve nir colored photog: aphs. 
The colors are fixed, and do not fade.” 

One of the permanent results of the present 
Exhibition is to be the formation of a French 
Museum of Decorative Art 
anumber of gentleme 





For some time past 
n interested in art have 
been working with this object, and recently the 
ministers of Fine Arts, Public Works, and linance 
have, on the advice of the 





Superior Committee on 








Fine Arts, granted for the purposes of the mus 
um the Pavillon de Flore at the Tuileries. " 

South Kensington Museum in London has been 
selected as a model, and amateur and colle rs 
throughout France have been solicited to make 
contributions from among their art treasures. 
Tyros as we are in decorative art when com 
pared with the French, one enthusiastic writ I 
suggests that the American exhibits at Paris 


have not been without influence in hastening the 


establishment of the new museum: “ In presence 
of the artistic progress of England, Austria, and 
even the United States, such ample proofs of 


which are now given at the Champ a Mars, 


France has been forced to acknowledge the ur. 


gent necessity of such an institution.” 
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HARPER'S 


LOST AND FOUND. 


In the Scotsman of January 9, 1878, a corre- 
spondent gives this curious instance of the loss 
and recovery of a ring: “ About three weeks ago 
two gentlemen were out fishing on Loch Eriboll, 
northwest of Sutherlandshire, and one of them 
dropped a valuable ring into the water. Last 
week a fisherman on the same loch had among 
his haul a pretty large cod, and inside it was 
found the identical ring safe and sound. The 
fisherman was handed a pound note on his re- 
turning the ring to the owner.” 

“Those persons who have seen the Lord Mayor 
of London,” says the World, of that city, “ not 
merely in his most festive garb, but in semi-state, 
will not have failed to notice that the chief mag- 
istrate wears at such times a large oval orna- 
ment hung round his neck by a piece of Garter- 
blue ribbon. This ornament is composed of large 
diamonds, It is of great value, and has a his- 
tory extending over something like eight hundred 
years—the age of the corporation. Shortly after 
Lord Mayor Cotton came into office one of the 
enormous brilliants of the ‘ jewel’—for that is its 
proper appellation—was missed. It had either 
fallen out or been stolen, and search was made 
for it high and low. The Mansion- House was 
presumsé ib ly close ly looked ove r, but unsuccess- 
aa ; and a West End jeweller was called in to 

rovide a substitute for the lost diamond, the 
actual worth of which was very great, while its 
historical value might hardly be appraised. One 
day, however, as the Lord Mayor was reading in 
one of the drawing rooms at the Mansion-House, 
1 gleam of sunshine fell upon something lying 
near a couch, and when Mr. Cotton went to look, 
he found that that something was the missing 
diamond, which now gleams as brightly as ever 
in its old setting-place.” 

Fifty years ago, or thereabouts, Admiral X 
was in command of one of his Majesty’s ships on 
the Mediterranean station. He always wore an 
antique ring of rare workmanship and very great 
value; it was curiously engraved with Arabic or 
Egyptian characters—a ring that nobody could 
possibly mistake. One day when on deck in 
giving some orders he lifted his hand, and his 
ring slipped off his finger and fell overboard. Of 
course he concluded that he had seen the last of 
his favorite ring; but a few weeks afterward he 
received a letter from a friend, Captain C——, 
who was stationed at Gibraltar, and who had heard 
of his loss, telling him he had found the ring in 
the following singular manner. He was buying 
some fish, when on the vendor’s finger he saw the 
ring which he at once recognized (as I said before, 

was one it was impossible to mistake). He 
inquired of the woman how she got it, when she 
directly answered: “ Sir, it is very odd, and per- 
haps you will hardly believe me, but I found it in- 
side a fish I was cleaning.” I need scarcely add 
that Captain C-—— bought the ring, and returned 
it to his oid friend, who, you may be sure, was 
more careful of it after this adventure, having a 
double value for it. 





ANTI-FAT CHEMICALLY EXAMINED. 
Tue analytical chemist, W. B. Drake, of Buffalo, 
N.Y., recently analyzed Allan’s Anti-Fat, and gave 
the following: 
CERTIFICATE. 

I have subjected Allan’s Anti-Fat to chemical 
analysis, examined the process of its manufacture, 
and can truly say that the ingredients of which 
it is composed are entirely vegetable, and cannot 
but act favorably upon the system, and it is well 
calculated to attain the object for which it is 
intended. W. B. Drake, Chemist. 

Sold by druggists.—[ Com. ] 


NINETY-NINE times out of a hundred those ob- 
scure complaints which make life miserable and 
are a perpetual puzzle to medical men, arise from 
sluggish action of the kidneys, or deposit in 
the urinary machinery. Neglected or maltreated 
gravel, diabetes, or Bright’s disease is induced, 
and, after years of suffering, nature succumbs, 
and accelerated by the common treatment the 
patient dies. Science has discovered in “ Consti- 
tution Water” a resolvent and alterative of 
tremendous power, which exhibited in small 
doses, effectually relieves the system from all 
those incipient germs of lasting disease which 
attack the kidneys, bladder, and reproductive or- 
gans, while for female irregularities it proves a 
never failing specific. Tasteless as well as di- 
minutive in doses, 40 drops being a maximum, 
Constitution Water never fails to cure,—[ Com ] 


New York, March 1, 1878, 
Messrs. Morgan & ALLEN: 

Gentlemen,—For the past two years I have 
been afflicted with disease of the prostate gland, 
attended at times with intense pain; have been 
treated by several physicians, with but little re- 
lief; have been in Roosevelt Hospital for treat- 
ment there. I was told my disease was the same 
as A. T. Srewarr’s and Commodore V aNnpERBILT1’s; 
that I might get some relief, but could not be 
cured, On the 2d of February I commenced 
taking “Constitution Water;” to-day I call to 


rhe say to you that I am well, and tender this testi- 


monial, E. H. Morton, 
165 Waverley Place. 
Constitution Water has been pronounced by 
the medical faculty and the public to be the 
most wonderful remedy for the stomach, liver, 
kidneys, and bladder that has ever been offered. 
It is not a spring water, but a preparation by an 
minent physician. For sale by all druggists. 
Send for Circular. Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John 
Street, New York.—{ Com ] 


Beryetr’s Cocoarne kills dandruff, allays irri- 
tation. and promotes the growth of hair.—[ Com.] 
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Price-List 
R. Humpureys, 819 Broadway, N -¥.—[{Com.] 


Diamonps at a great sacrifice, $5 and u 
sent free, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COC | 
Ss COCOA. 
b J ta. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
by a careful application of the fine properties of well- 
selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage. which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. Itis by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every | 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
keeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame.” —See article in the Civil 
Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 

London, Eng. 


ST, NICHOLAS HOTEL, 


NEW YORK. 
A UNIFORM Price, $3 50 Per Day, to all parts 
of the House. 


URIAH WELCH, Proprietor. 








OR 
THE 


EETH 


SOZODONT is a delicate Aromatic Dentifrice, 
and should be used by every person who values 
a sound set of teeth. It imparts a delightful 
fragrance to the Breath, and prevents the gums 
from becoming soft and spongy. Eminent Dent- 
ists and Physicians both in America and Europe 
have endorsed it. Sold by Druggists every- 
where. 











N Manufacturer « of 
Cc. ~ r EHR, Meerschaum 
Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- 
sale and retail. Send for Circular and 
Price-List. 347 Broome St., N.Y. 
Medal awarded at Centennial, 1876. 


MIN NS ART AND TIL 
ENAMELED 
Cua Works, Stoxe-vpon-TRent. 
Also, The CAMPBELL BRICK & TILE Co’s | 
Encaustic and Geometrical Floor Tiles, Mosaics, &c. 
THOS. ASPINWALL 4 SON, 
604 BROADWAY, NEV. YORK, 
The only representatives in the Uuiled States for 
the above firms, 








QPECTACLES AT REDUCED PRICES. 
Microscopes, Opera Glasses, Telescopes, Thermom- 
eters. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
R. & J. BECK, 921 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





DROPS OF 


‘AD Constitution Water, 


THREE TIMES A DAY, 


OURES 


INFLAMMATION OF THE KIDNEYS 


STONE 
CATAR 


IN THE BLADDER, 
RH OF THE BLADDER, 


DIABETES, GRAVEI 
BRICKDUST DEPOSIT. 


For 
For 


MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N.y 


Female Complaints a Specialty, 


sale by al! Druggists. Send for Cir: ular. 


WNAVE Portraits, 


MADISON SQU mn 


BRANCH: 
Old Post- Office 
Building, 


Nassau Street, 





BEWARE of COUNTERFEITS & IMITATIONS! 


BOKER’S BITTERS 


The best Stomach Bitters known, containing 
most 
Bowe 


sia, F 


if tak 
with 


valuable medicinal properties in all cases of 
1 complaints; a sure specific against Dyspep- 
ever and Ague, &c. A fine cordial in itself, 
en pure. Ii is also most excellent for mixing 
other cordials, wines, &c. Comparativel: 





the cheapest Bitters in existence. 


P.O. 


PATENT 





FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, 
Sn 1029. No. 78 John St., N.Y. 


PREPARED 


GASOLENE 


For GAS MACHINES. 


Gives m 
For sale 


An absolutely pure article, 
ore Gas per gallon. Every barrel guaranteed. 
at same price as the ordinary Gasolene. Ad- 


dress the Manufacturers, 


CHAKLES PRATT & CO., 
128 Pearl St., N. ¥. 





_ ‘TELEPHONES. 


How 1 


illustrated dese ription. BUNN vEL +L, Box 1286 1286 


LA 
Fire, 


nade and operated. 





Send stamp for our 





YS, Tableaux, D ialogues Re citations, lations, C olored 
Wigs, Moustaches, &e. C atalogues sent free by 


Happy Hours Company, No. 5 Beekman St., New York. 


25 wi 


ashionable Visiting Cards—nuv two alike, 
ith name, 1 Oc. Nassau Carp Cc 0. ., Nassau, N. N.Y, 


Gl R LS 5 nice perforated mottoes, for fancy work, 
J 10cts, J.W. RUSSEL L, Newton, Mass. 


65 Mixed C ards, with name, 10c and stamp. 
Ag’ts Outfit, 10c. L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn, 





inthe known world. Sample Watch Free to 


be os PLATED WATCHES. Cheapest 


Agents. Address, A. CouLtER &Co., Chicago. 


F Fashionable Cards, no two alike,with name, 10c. 
. ? , 
25 


postpaid. 


GEO. L. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO STARCH 


Is perfectly Pure, Uniform, and Stronger than any other. 
Is THE BEST AND MOST ECONOMICAL IN THE woRL D. 





Agents Wanted for Mr. Stanley's 


Great Book. 


THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT; 


Or, The Sources of the Nile; 
Down the Livingstone River to the | 


Atlantic Ocean. 


With 149 Llustrations and 10 Valuable Maps. 


Around the Great Lakes of Equatorial Africa; and 


M. Sran.Ley. 
In Two Volumes, Octavo. 


By Henry 





This important work will be published within a few weeks, and will be 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY 


BY 


SUBSCRIPTION. 


The Publishers will be pleased to open communication with canvassers for the sale of this 


important and popular book. 
Department. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Prospectus now ready. 


Apply to Subscription - Book 


PUBLISHERS, 
Franxin Square, New York. 
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Rogers’ | 


$10 and upward. 
* Privat 1 s 


Aveu ST 





JOHN ROG ERS, 
1155 Broadway, N. Y., 


Street 


The most praiseworthy attempt to p ypularize 
best class of literature that has ever been mad 
this country.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 

Gives to a man for ten or fifteen cents what he has 
peretofore paid a dollar and a half for.— N. Y. Herald, 

Convenient, neatly printed, and exceedingly cheap. 
—8. S. Times, Philadelphia. 

The cheapest publication in the wor 
phia Press. 

The “Franklin Square Library” 
reach of the public, at the very 
the most valuable literary product 
These works are clearly printed, w 
excellent paper; and yet the price 
ovly ten cents each. Fors 
could be more convenient or economical ths 
bers of the ‘‘ Franklin Square Library.” 





1.—Philadel- 





of m 
immer read 





1. IS HE POPENJOY? 


ANTHONY ‘)'ROLLOPE. 


A Novel By 
15 cents. 

Anthony Trollope has never written a more satis- 
factory DOV el.—N. Y. Herald. 

Cleverly coustructed aud well wr 


itten. — Hartfor 


Courant. 





2. HISTORY OF A CRIME, By 


Hvueo. 10 cents. 


VicTOR 


No novel can compare with it in interest.— Atlant 
Monthly. 

A terribly , picture, d 
that is here given, re-enacting before our 
the scenes of a stormy epoch.—A 


ascinating narrative 


vance, Chicago. 


THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY. = 10 
cents. 
This brilliant work is one of t mated 
and interesting pictures of the R pire ap 





people out.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Bost 

A book that evervbody sh 
slightest interest in the 
N. Y. Herald, 


4, PAUL KNOX, PITMAN, 


Joun Berwick Harwoop. 


yuld read who takes the 


great question of the bh 


A Novel. By 
10 cents, 
“A pathetic story of mini 
and strovg in character paint 


5. MY HEART’S IN THE HIGHLANDS. 
A Novel. By the Author * The 
Maid.” 10 cents. 


A pleasant book. * * * It tells 
spiritedly.—Academy, London. 


6. HENRIETTE. 








Sun- 
its story well and 


A Novel. By Ex 


NESI 


Davupet. Translated by Laura E. Ken- 
DALL. 10 cents. 

“A work of decided power and considerable inter- 

est. The translation has been made with knowledge 


aud care.” 


7. CHRISTINE BROWNLEE’S ORDEAL. 
A Novel. sy Mary P Author of 
* Marjorie Bruce’s Lovers.” 15 cents. 


ATRICK, 


“This is a bright and pleasantly written love story, 
readable and entertaining, with an interest that is 
well sustained to the end.” 


8. A BEAUTIFUL WOMAN, 


Leon Broox. 10 cents. 


A Romance. 


“A well written story, describing scenes of grea 
attractiveness to the lovers of exciting fiction.’ 


9. HONOR’S WORTH. 


Orrep, Author of 


A Novel. By Meta 
‘A Long Time Ago. 
15 cents. 





of pictures of « 





10. KINGSDENE. 





A Novel. By the Hon. 
Mrs. FerHerstonHaucn. 10 cents. 
“ The tone of this st ry is pure 1 wholesome. It 


is interesting, de 


rous, au bsorbing 
g vus, and absorbing 


11. CLEVEDEN. A Novel. By 


STEPHEN 


Yorke. 10 cents. (Nearly Ready.) 
“This is a refined ar p, adn bly 
Written and of a high t The ra 
ters win upon the sy le | 





logue is 





ry 
lively and dramatic, 
throughout sustains a profound interest.” 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





t#~ Harren & Bnoruers will send either of the 
above works b mail, j we prepa fo any part of 
the Uni States, on receipt f the pri : 





Salary. -smen wanted to sellour 

. alers. No peddling 
0: E xpenacs aid. Permanent employ 
s 8. A. GRANT & CO, 

2, 4, 6a 8 He me St., Cincinnau, 0. 


GOLD Any worker can make $12 a day at home. ¢ soatiy 
outfit free. Address Treve & Co.. Augt , Me 


ATELEPHONE:}z:83 


Gusranteed to wor 
Where you saw ady't. 


$350 Sree 36 best 
hg ticles In the w ( one sample 
. Address Jay Bronson, Detroit, Mich. 


85 to S90 per day at home. Samples worth $5 free 


Address S won & Port M 





ruaranteed ¢ mr 











a ARPER'S 


Harper's Introductory Geogr 
” School . 





hey furnish the best facilities { 
divided into groups 
addition to the general work, the 


page county map of each State 





educational f s, and b . f the S af . - 

The specia graphy ‘ f che Ss s now M New Har v 
Massachusetts de Island, Conne N Y v J I , Delaw ‘ I a, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, M i, I \ kK ka 


Harper’s Geographies are in use in hundreds of cities and towns in all parts 
, and have 


of the United States 
public press, and of many pr« 

















HARPER'S 








5 WEEKLY. 


FOGRAPHIES.| 


A Complete Course in Physical aud Political Geography in Two Books. 


iM , L 
70 cents 45 cents 37 cents. 
1a * 9s.Ci~<‘ ~~ * 


aphy, 


received the 





unqualified endorsement 


pminent educators, including the following: 





of the 











Selected as most complete <we } fH s Ge 
ments of our county schools Teat-B ( t ss 
Vermillion Co., Lil. ue 

Our trial of Harper’s Geography is very & S. M. Ha A 
—Joun B. Wuire, President A ira Co ( l H 
ville, Ill. YU - I . « 

We have used the Schoo! Geography f ‘ 

I know of none I would desire iz s place Ss. t P 
Supt. of Schools, Galena, Ill J.1 

he Geographies are p g ¢€ ) J. I pt s ' 

Srropg, Prin. of Schools, Al t I 1 I r h s 

Harper's Primary Geography, with its y 1008 Himay 

works admirably witt A. rl ( } ] } 
wy of Board of I 1 We H s : 
I & n 
f Harper's School Geograpt I to a ee e « 1.—W 1amw H 
as a text-book in our academy my expectations e | Hapvsens, Cha i of Sel ( , Han 
more than realized.—T. 8. Hvuegart, Prin. of Sale Mass 
Academy, O Y 00k m I . W. R. Tom 

Harper's School Geography is so admirably adapted | kins, Chair f Seb ( j } Vv 

to the wants of our schools that I} lecide por A te . k I praise 

n.—W. R. Horrorp, J nt of A 8. K S f s t \.H 

t maie ¢ Pa H 3 8 r vy I } pitas 
r’s Geographies have ven € e satisfa s t s C n ~ 

and are che y re imended to othe ry results.—C. C. Rounwa, / r 

b wv their superior merits and for the wt Sel Fa v 

‘ h they r E. W. Merzean, ¢ We are plea Ha ( hies 

of the Board t , Ova kh 1. F. Dea ( f ( Lk 

We are sat Har} *s Geographies Am ‘ \ 

Hiatt Supt. Auan lowa It i a ( é 

I nside a vel vddit t ke | 8 f eve work of the kis 4.H. Aus 1 
f geographical kuowlk E. A. Hateut, 8 fi A Fa Se] Little Blue, Fa vv 
Schools, Alton, Il Tho vests f ne 

It is ex a most ex ¢ } ke f a0 @A I | 
mon schools Jno. H S a Illinois Norma e the me Hecen I. Cur Tea 
University, Carbondale, 1 I ne, » 

Harver’s Geogr es meet n hearty approva We ha iu s G 
J.W.Van Sonnets , Principal of Schools, Oswigat Pa ft 8 ‘ 

Harper's School Ge aphy is giving perf 8 1 fe th f M. I 
faction.—James MacCarruy, Prin. af Sel » w Smitey, Chairman of § ( { M 
Cumberland, Pa My high ex ‘ H G 

| 8s cert y ava I book; be ifu mad y are m W. L Wi t 7 
and judic arral J. M. Greeory, Re I B n, M 
I trial University, Champaign, Ill, The results of tl f Har; ( 9 

We are all pleased with the new Geog hies t erfe Ra A. R. D J 
A. J. Buanouarn, Prin. of Sch Ss rel Gra Sch W vet 

We introduced the books, and have f 1 them rhe longe s Geography is nee 8 
what we needed.—L A. Vuooman, F of Sel he bette s like y tea 8 i Honma 
Cortland, Ill r Aroer, Chairman of the Sch ( eof N 

Harper's Geographies hav ven the ve est sat-| Natick, Mase 
isfaction.—Joun R. Waenen, P of Sch , Clark Harper's Sct Ge } was ) € 
ville, Lowa. scl 8 last Ay giv ex atisf 

I consider the Intro tory Ge uphy the best Avram E. Br Cha 1 i ( y 
Primary Geography I have ever seen.—Miss Many | Bedf Ma 
Gray, Prin. of Trair y Sch Burlington, Iowa I am satief tl t n X k 

We are all sat’stied with the Geographi H. J it have ye ' Hi 
Roserts, Prin. of Schools, Wataga, I Onovutt, Prin. of 7 La s West Let 

I have yet to find anything equ g these books V.H 
G. H. Frencu, Normal { rsity), Carb ve, I Ir } ( graphy as f } 7 

J am most happy to express iny entire satisfactio books kind w has be 
with your series of Geographies, which we have now | try for many years, and w d he 
been using for nearly a year.—Cuas. H. Waicut hers. Wit1iam Hart, Supt. of Bath, 3 
Prin, of Free Grade School, Gre wich, ¢ a Harper's ¢ phies - af 

All who have used them, both teach & I Wiss G. Hoyt, Su ( 
ars, speak of them in the highest term I | \. H 
G. J. Turtrie, Member of Board of Education, F I scho wi H 38 G 
Haven, Conn ¢ wed is n ~ A 

Have used your Geographies in my school for t PomEkoy, reta ‘ ( i) 
past year. Am well pleased with and ecom! Ma 
them to all instructors.—Gero. Roya, Sch } I use in t f x 1s 
East Hampton, Conn. ved my opil 

I know of no book that should be preferred t ks of the k at have f 

J. F. Everert, Supt. af Schools, Rock Island, ] an Swett, F ( H High i 

hey are giving the best of satisfaction G. I I S| ed elf far supe rt vork 
Pepmioorp, Prin. of Schools, Wyanet, I re i M. H. Ma } Gra 

Your Geographies are giving perfect s f Ky M 
our town.—S. R. Homes Cha man of the I | s e we | i « 

I ition, East Haddam, Conn, | s grow Haut 

They strike the happy mediom between t | Pena \ ul Aca } V.H 
and too little R. Wittiams, Co. Supt. La Sa ; W € H ( 

Farm Ridge, lil | G 

The Geography is a success in our scho s. I LARKE, of Sch ( } M 
GrauaM, Prin. of Schools, Malta, Ill I se W é 

Harper's Geography is giving satief ( I 
—W. 1. Davis, President Han a Co Mel Hary Hora l 
boro, Ill, iJ Me 

We find the Geography exceedingly satis t Itisay s w r HW 
Kate B. Ross, Hedding College, Al ton, I 8 We 

We have used Harper's Geographies 8 t f the k . G c.¥ 
with excellent satisfaction. —Bensamin F. § zn, Sup Sch M l } 

Chairman of Sch Committee, Auburn, M H 8 Sch G ! & 

I be ed to 1 f f 4 t gs | W ue S 
text-book.—Henry H, Cia Supt.of S I ( S I M 
N. H. I H ( 

We t ( 8 s \ Kk 
ed n ~ é A vy./ } i V.H 
Dua iam, S f Seb S M H 3G now 

We have d Harper's Ge iy a1 ! . 

v es, and they h g n exce ts \ A fs 
A. F, Movu.tro f Sch ( 7 s Mw i M 
A catalogue and descriptive circ ‘ 1 t ks will be r f 
to any teacher or school-officer on ( g g ks for « 
tion, terms of introduction, etc.. is s 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE { A k 


W 
I M 
“ j 
a y. ¢ 
I , 
y.M 
il 
ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS 
M ( o 
I 
} ( j ( 
j W s ] R. H. 
Ind 
THE CHINA HUNTERS CLUB I 
Me . 
l 
A PRIMER OF GERMAN LITERATURE 
A YEAR OF AMERICAN TRAVEL. } I 
I MON 2 Pay is Hy 
THE STUDENT'S FRENCH GRAMMAR I 
t : Hi Grat I 
By ¢ Hrs 
I Me I 
} ‘ 
‘ si4 
vi 
HINTS es WOMEN ON THE CARE OF PROP 
ERTY WaLx I ) 
a: 
Vie 
THE ATLANTIC ISLANDS I 
K i I ] G I 
‘ \ r f ( A 
& i ( 
A LEGACY: 1 
M ' 
Ha ( 
x 
THE CANOE AND THE FLYING PF A ( 
< . s Ry V uA 
lilus s 2mo, I 2 ( ‘ 
ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDI 
TRY FOR y l I 
| x f hs 
I 
M I 
‘ es 
THE RUSSIANS OF TO-DAY I e 
rhe M il : Pape ents 
Xi 
THE COMING MAN. By Cua Reavi 
Paper, 20 ce 
XIV 
HOLLY Ss MODERN DWELLINGS. M 
¥ ‘ 
M ts ( I s H 
Orig D YT ( \ i 
Mat W t I D 
< By H. Hi ( t+ 





MIDSUMMER 
OF NEW BOOKS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 


Per et fi Magazine t 


THE NEW NOVELS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ow Ha 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y, 


DOO free. Adai i P tg 


\ ee i 


Bie. TAYLOR BROS. & CO Clenlend One 
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LIGHT SUMMER 
JAMES W. BELL, 
ARTIST TAILOR, 
172 FIFTH AVENUE, New York. 


WALTHAM WATCHES. 


We beg to announce that we have recently entirely 
remodelled the very popular grades of full-plate move- 
ments known by the marks “* Wm. Ellery,” “ Apple- 
ton, Tracy, & Co.,” “ Waltham Watch Co.,” “P. 8 
Bartlett,” and “ Broadway,” giving to them not only 
a highly improved appearance, but great additional 
value. We embody in them such of the best results 
of our experience and study for twenty years as can 
be useful in this popular form of watch. We give 
there new model watches special recommendation to 
all who look for good performance and solid excel- 
lence at moderate cost. The alterations have been 
made with the view of pleasing practical watch- 
makers, as well as watch wearers. 

No watches retailed by the Company 
your local jeweller. 


For AMERICAN WATCH CO., 
ROBBINS & APPLETON, 
General Agents, 
New York 


Azeem ALONZO FLACK, Pres.,for special terms at 
Claverack (N.Y.)College. All appointments the best. 


Apply to 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 
FOR 1878. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ” e . 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, os s oaaa 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........10 00 
Amy TWO, GMO JOSE... cccccscccccccccccccre 1 WO 


SIX subscriptions, one year.... 20 00 
Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 
The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 

the first Number for January, and the Volumes of 


the Mayazine with the Numbers for June and De- | 


cember of each year. 


Remittances should be made by Post-Office 


Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss, 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franxuiw Square, New York. 





BOUND VOLUMES, 


Bound Volumes of the MaGazung, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 0¢ per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. A complete Analytical Index 
of the first fifty volumes, from June, 1850, to May, 
1875, inclusive, is now ready. Price, Cloth, $3 00; Half 
Calf, $5 25. 

Bound Volumes of the Weexty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a yol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 56 volumes of the Macgazingz, 21 volames 
ofthe Weex.y,and 10 volumes of the Bazar now ready. 


ADVERTISING. 


The extent aud character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Weexty and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werxty, Outside Page, $4 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00.a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a iine. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates fi 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 





r space 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. ¥. 


HARPER'S 





READING. 


CONSTITUTION WATER 


Has been pronounced by the medical faculty and the 
public to be the most wonderful remedy for the stom- 
ach, liver, kidneys, and bladder that has ever been 
oftered. IT IS NOT A SPRING WATER, but a 
preparation by an eminent physician. For sale by all 
jraggista, Send for Circular. 

MORGAN & ALLEN, 59 John St., N. ¥. 


PATENTS ttexasprr & EL 


LIOTT, Solicitors, Washington, D.C. (Estab- 


lished 1857.) Send for Hints to Inventors (free). 


LLAN'S FLY BRICK 
The Little Giant 








KILLS all the 
FLIES ina 

room in TWO 
| HOURS. 

roc. worth 
| will kili 
more flies gf 
than $10 
| worth of 
| 


Fly Paper. 
No dirt, 


no trouble, 


Sold by 
DaucGists*-& 
| Everv- SS} R - a> 
——_—_ z 2: 
Botanic Medicine Co., Buffalo,N. Y 


MADE BY 


|FINEST ARCHERY GOODS 


THOMAS ALDRED, London. 


| Sole Agents in United States,W. HOLBERTON & CO., 
117 Fulton St., N. Y. Send 10c. for Hand-Book of direc- 
tions and rules for Archery and other out-door sports. 


True Economy in the purchase of a Dictionary, is to 
get the BEST, the STANDARD. 
Send One Dollar for the Pocket Edition of 


Webster's Dictionary. 


Contains 18,000 Words, Rules of Spelling,Ta- 
bles of Money, Weights and Measures, Abbre- 
viations, Words, Phrases, Proverbs, &c.,from 
the Greek, Latin, and Modern Languages. 
Morocco Tucks, Gilt Edges, For sale by 
dealers generally,or by mail,on receipt of $1. 
IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
Publishers Webster's School Dictionaries, 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. 


KFISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 


&#™ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 




















World’s ONLY Manufacturer of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively. All Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids’ and Cripples’ 
Self-propulsion by means of hands 
only, in and out-doors. Comfort, du- 
rability, and ease of movement un- 
equalled. Patentee and Maker of the 
| “Rolling Chairs” pushed about at the 
Centennial. Send stamp for Ill’d Catalogue,and mention 
Harper's Weekly. Herurer 8. Surru, 32 Platt St., N.Y. 


THE $3 Press" la- 
Every Man $3 Press rir 
His Own For business, pleasure, young or old 


Catalogue of Presses, Type, Etc., 
= for 2 stamps. EE ’ ke 
Pri nter ’ es * KELSEY & Co, 


Meriden, Conn 


ELS\ 


| CHINESE AND JAPANESE DEPOT. 
| H. C. PARKE, 186 Front St., 
Between Fulton St. and Burling Slip, N. ¥. Rich Por- 
celains, Bronzes, Enamels, and Screens, 
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IMMORTAL LONGINGS. 


been reproduced in 











At Creation’s Dawn the medical springs of the earth sparkled and 
bubbled as they do now, but it required the light of Chemical Discovery to 
enable man to reproduce them from their elements, as the Seltzer water has 


TARRANT’S SELTZER APERIENT, 


the most effective combination of a pure tonic, a wholesome laxative, a re- 
freshing febrifuge, and a powerful antibilious agent at present known. The 
immediate and permanent relief that it affords in cases of chronic constipa- 
tion, biliousness, stomach complaints, nervous depression, fever, rheumatism, 
dropsy, piles, headache, heartburn, and flatulency, has become a proverb in 
every civilized portion of the American Continent. 


Soid by all druggista. 





HARPER’S LIBRARY OF AMERICAN FICTION, 





1, ESTHER PENNEFATHER. 


It is a peculiarly interesting story, fixing the atten- 


tion by a certain intentness, repressed force, and | 


isolation of thought.—Home Journal, N. Y. 

A story of remarkable originality. * * * It is full of 
strength and power.—New Bedford Mercury. 

Of great power, and calculated to attract aniversal 
attention. Miss Perry has drawn a series of pictures 
that interest and fascinate.—Boston Transcript. 


A Novel. 


By Avice Perry. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 

A story of considerable strength and originality,— 
Christian Advocate, N. Y. 

A more remarkable book from the pen of a woman 
has not been given to the public; indeed, it possesses 
more of the strength and virility of a masculine mind 
than of a woman. All the incidents and characters 


| of the book possess a fascination that is entirely 
| unique.—N. ¥. Express. 


2. JUSTINE’S LOVERS, A Novel. 

A remarkably interesting work. * * * The experi- 
ences in office-seeking, and especially the interviews 
with the “‘great secretary,” are most graphically 
drawn, and have every appearance of being studied 
from real life. The story is full of life and humor.— 
Independent, N. Y. 


8. MIRIAM’S HERITAGE. A Story of the Delaware River. 


Paper, 75 cents. 


8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 


Bears many marks of unasual talent. * * * One of its 
minor merits is a happy gift of expression, a knack of 
crystallizing a thought in its most compact, precise, 
and translucent form.—N. Y. Sun, 

May be read with decided pleasure.-—V. Y. Eve, Post. 

Racy and vigorous.—Boston Post. 


By Atma CALDER. 8y0, 


May be ranked among the best of the more modern | and an interest that is attractive not only in, bat 


novels that have attempted to depict American life. 
It has many strong recommendations to favorable 
notice, but none more worthy than the pleasing 
unconventionality that distinguishes the conduct of 
the plot. The book is remarkably fresh and vig- 
orous, with a delightful open-air flavor throughout, 


beyond its pretty story. —Saturday Evening Gazette, 
Boston. 

The book is American, the story is American, and 
the whole tone of the work is decidedly Christian. We 
commend it to every one who wishes a capital book 
for summer reading.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 





4. MAG. 


A strong book, characterized by much orig‘uality. 
It is written with great spirit, and shows decided 
power in its writer. The touching plot is developed 
with a skill in which grace and delicacy are admir- 
ably blended with vividness and force. — Saturday 
Evening Gazette, Boston. 

Is entitled to a place among the most pleasing works 
of American tiction.—Rochester Express, 


A Story of To-Day. 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


A more thoroughly realistic sketch of character has 
not been given to the public for some time. * * * A 
new and strongly put lesson of the doctrine of charity. 
—N. Y. Express. 

It comes from a hand that is strong in dramatic 
portraiture. * * * The characters sre presented in 
well-defined relief. * * * The story is told with pleas- 
ing sprightliness.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


5. COLONEL DUNWODDIE, MILLIONAIRE. A Story of To-Day. 8vo, Paper, 


75 cents. 

“This remarkable work, written by an American 
novelist of unmistakable genius, presents a graphic 
picture of life in the Southern States, which forms the 
setting of a most fascinating story, the characters of 


which are drawn with masterly power and skill. The 
plot is full of action and incident, admirably managed, 
and the reader’s interest is kept awake and expectant 
to the very close.” 


6. KILROGAN COTTAGE. A Novel. 
“This very clever and interesting story, which 
abounds in excellent and novel features, is chiefly re- 
markable for its admirable pictures of country life in 
Ireland twenty or thirty years ago, with every phase 
of which the writer appears to be thoroughly familiar. 


By Matitpa Desparp. 8vo, Paper, 60 cents. 
Mrs. Despard possesses humor, keen observation, and 
good descriptive power; and in depicting character 
deserves to rank with the best female novelists of the 
day. She has much of the quiet, even strength which 
is the secret of Miss Mulock's popularity.” 





7. BLUSH ROSES. 

(In Press.) 
“+ Blush Roses’ is a bright and fascinating novel, 
written in an animated and unaffected style. The story 


A Novel. By 


Ciara Francis Morse. 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


of social life in these cities are original and charming. 
The work is attractive for its freshness and simplicity, 


opens in Paris, whence the scene is changed to Lon- | and pleases the reader by its sweet naturalness of 


don, and then to Dresden; and the descriptions given 


| feeling and its quiet, artless pathos.” 


PUBLISHED By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&B Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 


. 
“‘ Harper's Library of American Fiction” will be supplied in half leather binding, paper sides, 
at 25 cents, net, per volume, in addition to the price of the respective volumes in paper covers. 
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“A VISIT TO THE DENTIST.” —[From tae Picrorr sy G. A. Story, A 





in- 

made 

le the 
mpire, 

January, 

end- 





between 

and the 
was not 

it the out- 
On that 

was fought at 


between the in- 





lurks were 
eighty 

1, the insur- 
ndards, arms, 
ited with their 

of the disaffect- 

med themselves into 

d a provisional gov- 
ollected their forces 
ion and Makrinitza, 
iwaited an attack from 





mean time, however, a 

ron under Hoparr 

sent forward, and anch- 

on the coast. De- 

of reducing the 

without resort- 

ires, the admiral 

ywing proclamation : 

here I find that the 

1e | ediate neighbor- 

Volo are, if not in absolute 

gainst the government, har- 

ge numbers. I 

han one instance these 

fied to resist the entry 

rkish authorities, who have 

been obliged to leave the 

ir so that boats of my 

en frequently fired at 

itants of these villages. 

rmed also that frequent 

s have been made by 

n issuing from these 

as the villages I 

in the power of the 

r my command, it is my 

put a stop to these pro- 

However, before adopt- 

measures, I wish to 

cor-ciliation can effect. 

I call on the villages to 

selves into friendly com- 

1 me, so that the vi 

of the pacification of 
may be discussed,” 

friendly communication de- 

eemed to inspire distrust in 

ls of the chiefs. But ten 
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PENNY WISE AND POUND 
FOOLISH 

‘We will express our trunks, I suppose,” said 
Amy, rising from her knees with a sigh, where 
she had been strapping said baggage, till her lit- 
tle fingers were bruised with the strain—“ we will 
express our trunks,” she repeated, “and have 
nothing upon our minds. If there is any thing 








it is having to 


! 1 bugbear, 
look up one’s effects amidst a crowd of rags and 





ft | ¢ it out from among five hundred 
co s, with the bell ringing, and one’s heart 
beating 

E iks, Amy! what nonsense ! 
Is} for an instant!” cried Aunt 
Hit » a wicked extravagance, for 
which we should deserve a visitation of Provi 
der I've travelled miles and miles in my day, 
and I’ve always taken care of my own things, 
ind expect to do it as long as the breath’s in my 
“* ; 

If we don’t express them through,” persisted 
Amy, “we shall have to take a hack when we 
reach Niagara, and it will be about as broad as it 
is ng in the matter of expense 

rake a hack! not a bit of it Mrs. Dow 
‘ eht the vari jloid in one No; [ll just send 
the baggage to the hotel in a job wagon, and we'll 
W You will never learn the first principles 
of economy, Amy. Take care of the pennies, 
child, and the pounds ’Il take care of themselves.” 

I wish the trunks would. We shall change 
ears five times, you know, between Borrowdale 
and Niagara; and we must look them up each 
time, and have them rechecked, and make our 
connections by the skin of our teeth. It would 
be altogether more comfortable to express them.” 

I dare say; but economy before comfort is 
my motto. Never send by express what you can 
carry yourself. We will take turns looking up 
the baggage if it’s so disagreeable; for my part, 





I'm thankful ve any baggage to look after.” 
The trunks were sent down to the station early 
next morning on a wheelbarrow, and as the dis- 
tance was short, Amy and her aunt followed on 
foot, arriving in season to see the wheelbarrow 


1 1 ‘“ , ” 
it, like the one-hoss snay, 


and spill its 
the highway. Aunt Hitty was 





obliged to pay a quarter on the spot for a second 
pair of masculine arms to convey the trunks into 
the station, she and Amy being supplied with a 
bag, an envelope box containing sandwiches, a 


water-proof in a strap, and a novel each. 

“ We might as well have taken a carriage,” sug- 
gested Amy, “and have started in some style, if 
or the confusion of the neighbors,’ and even 





then there would have been a balance in our fa- 
vor.’ Aunt Hitty did not appear to be affected 
by this economical view of the situation, her mind 
being engaged at that moment upon the conun- 


drum whether she should be obliged to buy a new 
wheelbarrow for Neighbor Cramp, or if the old 
be revamped to his satisfaction; but 
he could arrive at a solution the conduct 
or cried, “ All aboard,” and they were plunging 
through the tunnel, flying across the bridge, hur- 








rying past every body’s back-door, past the old 
burying-ground, out into the clear country, with 
the distant mountain peaks outlined against the 
sky, with fringes of reddening sumac, and burn- 
yushes of maple and beech, and the ragged 
18 of creepers and blackberry vines closing 

them 





rusalem Centre shouted the conductor. 
I i change cars for Boghampton.” 

W! hile Aunt Hitty was manceuvring to avoid 
the smoking-car in her entrance into the Bog- 
hampton train, Amy rechecked her trunks, and 
smashed her eye eglasses in the ittem pt. At the 
next point of connection Aunt Hitty transacted 
the business with dignity and composure, but 
found, after the train had started, that she had 
left The Last Days of Pompeii behind her. 

‘And it belonged to your book club, too,” 
sighed Amy. 

At the third station where they were obliged 





to change Amy secured the checks without any 


mishap, and being now fairly launched on the 





road to Boston, they dis ed themselves to dine 
from the envelope box, a Aunt Hitty produced 
the silver « ip trom icl he had eaten her 
bread and milk when was in pinafores, and 
her grandmothers before her. 

“I’m glad I brought it,” she said; “it doesn’t 
cost any more to drink from silver than from 
glass, when it’s an heir-loom. How any one can 





use that promiscuous tumbler passes me.” 


‘There’s Dorset Travis, Aunt Hitty, sure as 








you live Oh, I do wish he would look this way !” 
oo d Amy 

“TY ld rather you shouldn’t let on you saw 

him Pe ople are so apt to get intimate on a 

journey,” returned her aunt. “ Read your novel, 

child. A Vane wasting a thought upon a Travis! 

Such a thing was never known in Borrowdale: 


it would make all your ancestors groan in their 

















grave In your great-grandfather’s day there 
was the 7ra Arms and the Vane Hall. We 
we ol } best blood in the county; nobody 
knows if they had any ancestry: their family 
tree is an acorn yet, for alll know. When you 
fi ve ing in clover and faring sump- 
’ ( ry, old Ma ‘ravis was too 
I to I well a col 

vy tl t ire t ] W 

1 th I money 
ire Vanes, while the ill } ] 
to the end of the chapter 
case stands, aunt I ild rat 
thank you 
et me hear you utt ich blasphemy 
Va 
the girls in Borrowdale are always 

t him as if he were the Great Mogul 

is very nice—I met him once at Miss 
Cabot’s, you know ; we spent a fortnight there at 
tl time I may be liged to speak to 
him, you see. If you'd only turn your head, Aunt 
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Hitty, and look at him, you’d say he was a prince 
in disguise. Did you ever see him ?” 

‘Never. The idea of old Martin Travis’s grand- 
son aspiring to an equality with the Vanes! Why, 
he has blacked your great-grandfather’s boots, for 
aught I know!” 

‘I can’t help it if he has blacked my great- 
grandfather’s eye. I wish his grandson would 
come and talk to us. And how he can talk! I 
don’t believe a Vane could hold a candle to him! 
There he goes into the smoking-car! So my 
prospective pleasure ends in smoke.” 

“ Amy Vane, remember who you are!” And 
then they relapsed into silence, and Aunt Hitty 
took a nap, vitle Amy watched the gay autumn 
world waltz past her—the fields where cattle 
grazed ; the broken walls festooned with the wild 
grape, With gaudy vines ; the swollen streams chat- 
tirg over their pebbles; the rich vistas of wood- 
land, like glimpses into some cathedral crusted 
with gold and inlaid with jewels ; the saucy little 
chipmunks darting among the nut-trees ; the whir 
of wild wings among the underbrush ; the burst- 
ing pods of the mildweed; the drifts of purple 
asters and golden-rod. How delightful it might 
be to travel in Octeber with somebody like Dor- 
set Travis to talk with, and one’s baggage in the 
express ! 

‘Have we collided ?” cried Aunt Hitty, wak- 
ing with a sudden jerk, “or what is it?” 

“ Boston,” said Amy. 

“Oh, of course. Now you take my umbrella 
and my bag and water-proof, and secure seats in 
the New York irain, while I secure the baggage.” 

How dark and smoky and crowded the dépét 
seemed just then! Engines were puffing and fill- 
ing, bells were ringing, hackmen shouting, every 
one rushing hither and yon, elbowing, pushing. 
Was all creation en route for somewhere ? was 
any body left at home to look after the silver and 
the “ help?” Aunt Hitty wondered as she insinu- 
ated herself into the near neighborhood of the 
baggage-car and adjusted her glasses. “ Mercy,” 
said she, “ what a bedlam !”’ 

“Tsn’t it, though ?” replied a woman at her el- 
bow. “I can’t hear my own ears—can you? 
Seems as though my baggage wouldn’t ever turn 
up. It’s dreadful standing here at the mercy of 
this crowd, they push you about so. Pardon; did 
I tread on your skirt ?” 

“Oh, never mind,” said Aunt Hitty ; “ ’twasn’t 
your fault. Isn’tthatmy trunk? No—oh dear!” 

“It’s awfully confusing,” she confessed, having 
finally joined Amy in the New York train. “It’s 
a pity that some of the people can’t stay at home. 
I should think it was a Bedouin community.” 

“Tickets!” demanded the conductor, on his 
rounds. 

Aunt Hitty plunged her hand into her dress 
pocket, into the pocket of her over-skirt, into the 
pocket of her sacque, into her bag, and wrestled 
with all its contents. “Goodness save us!” she 
gasped, “my pocket—has been—picked!” For- 
tunately Miss Hitty had taken the precaution of 
secreting the bulk of her funds about her person, 
and the pocket-boek had contained only ten dol- 
lars in money, a recipe for mock mince-pies, and 
a scrap of poetry, the tickets being in Amy’s 
charge, as it happened. ‘“ Well, there was such a 
crowd in the dépét, that I wonder I came away 
with my senses,” she explained. “Do get mea 
drink of water, Amy. I’m dry asa fish, from ex- 
citement” (though why a fis h, which is always 
wet, should be called dry, is a paradox Miss Hitty 
ditn’t reflect upon). “The cup is in my bag. 
No? Amy Vane, how helpless you are! If it 
was a bear, it would bite you. Give me the bag!” 
But alas! Miss Hitty’s bag was unlike little Ben- 
jamin’s sack: the silver cup was not to be found 
in it! “You don’t suppose I left it in the cars 
in Boston?” she questioned—“ that cup, which 
has been in the family for generations ?” 

“We can telegraph to Boston from the next 
station,” suggested Amy, who had a family feel- 
ing for the cup, after all, “ and perhaps recover it. 
Don’t you want to speak to the conductor about 
a sleeping-car ?” 

“A sleeping-car ! 
made of ?” 

“Dust; aren’t you?” laughed Amy, saucily. 

“T should suppose you thought it was gold- 
dust, at the very least. No sleeping-car for me, 
thank you, with my silver cup lost and my pock- 
et picked. I must begin to economize some- 
where.” 

“You will have an attack of your asthma, Aunt 
Hitty: you aren’t used to sitting up all night.” 

“Pll make the experiment, anyway ; two dol- 
lars aren’t to be sneezed at in my circumstances. 
A penny saved is a penny earned.” 

“You won’t get a wink of sleep. For my 
part, I would rather pay twenty dollars than lose 
a night’s rest.” 

“T dare say you would. You’ve no more idea 
of economy than the babes in the woods. Any 
one who’s sleepy can sleep on stilts.” 

“Very well; pleasant dreams to you.” 

It seemed to Amy as if the night were endless. 
Not a tree, nor a water-course, nor a russet hill-side 
to be discerned through the darkness; not so 
much as a star for company, nothing but the 
smoky lamps winkiug at her. Some few passen- 
gers were talking together as if they had just 
met after years of separation; some had fallen 
sleep with their heads in every imaginable posi 
on, threatening dislocation and apoplexy, with 

faces wearing that look of helplessness 
which the open mouth suggests; others called 
pea-nuts to their aid; while one or two couples 
beguiled the hours and each other with flirtation. 
Amy wished with all her heart that Mr. Trevis 
ad been at hand to help her kill time ; as for Aunt 
Hitty, she improvised a pillow of her water-proof, 
and got a crick in her neck instead of a nap; and 
when every body had about abandoned the hope 
of overtaking the morning, go at what lightning 
speed they would, the lights began to look like 
sickly ghosts at cock-crow, the eastern sky blush- 
ed like a rose, unfolding petal after petal of light 
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and color, birds began to flutter along the way 
side, shaking the dew from wing and bush in 
their flight, and presently the train rolled into 
the Grand Central Dépdét, and stopped panting 
and wheezing. Though so early, there were trains 
already arriving and departing from and toward 
all points of the compass, with tumult of smoke 
and clanging bells, of belching steam and human 
voices; a ghastly dinginess brooded over the 
place, where the pale lamps, still resisting the in- 
vasion of daylight, made confusion worse con 
founded ; and the early chill penetrated to the 
bones. 

“Give me your purse, Amy,” commanded Miss 
Hitty, “while you look up the baggage ; it isn’t 
worth while to risk any thing. I'll go and buy 
the tickets, and keep a seat for you in the Hud- 
son River train.” Miss Hitty’s voice was husky, 
and her eyes were full of metaphorical sticks. 

“Tt would have been so much better if you 
had had a sleeping-car,” said Amy. 

“ A fiddle-stick !” answered Miss Hitty. “ We've 
gotten through the night and saved our money, 
that’s one comfort.” 

Amy had never been in New York before—in- 
deed, her travelling had chiefly been confined to 
a trip to Boston once a year—and the crowd and 
confusion, the rush and hurry every one seemed 
to be in, the shackling and shunting of cars, add- 
ed to the stupid half-awake sensation resulting 
from a broken night, gave her a nervous lack of 
confidence in herself. It appeared an eternity 
before her trunks came to light, and an on or 
two before they were finally checked; then she 
picked her way through the throng as speedily as 
possible, only to see the Hudson River train mov- 
ing out of the dépét. She stood like one para- 
lyzed, and watched it go, letting the crowd surge 
around her. Some one out of the human vortex 
paused and looked at her, turned back, and held 
out a re-assuring hand. 

“Miss Vane, I believe?” said Dorset Travis. 
“Are you waiting for any one? Can I be of 
service to you?” 

“Oh, Mr. Travis, I have lost my train!” cried 
Amy. 

“Ts that all? May I ask which way you are 
going as 

“We were going to Niagara—Aunt Hitty and I. 
She is in the train, with the tickets—and my purse!” 

“Well met, then,” said he. “I am going to 
Niagara myself in the afternoon train, and shall 
be happy to be your escort, if you will allow me. 
In the mean time, here is a coach waiting for us. 
We will take breakfast at Delmonico’s, and have 
time to look into a picture-gallery and drive in 
the Park before dinner, if you don’t object.” 

“ Oh, thank you, Mr. Travis! What a godsend 
you are!” cried Amy, effusively. “ What would 
have become of me if you hadn’t happened by ?” 

“T’m glad my lines have fallen in such pleas- 
ant places,” he said. “I hope you haven’t for- 
gotten the fortnight we spent at Miss Cabot’s to- 
gether a year ago?” 

What a breakfast they had at Delmonico’s, to be 
sure! how debonair and companionable Dorset 
Travis was !—old Martin Travis’s grandson, too! 
Before they had “done up” the picture-gallery 
Amy felt as if she had known him from the begin- 
ning—easy in confessing her ignorances, sure of 
his sympathetic indulgence—and by the time they 
had taken a turn in the Park she had decided it 
was not such a bad thing to lose one’s train, aft- 

r all; that this was a much pleasanter route to 
Niagara than the regular one ; if there was no roy- 
al road to learning, there was one to Niagara. 

‘“‘T wonder what Aunt Hitty thinks has become 
of me?” said Amy, when they were already upon 
their way. “She must be distracted.” 

“Oh no; I telegraphed her at the next station 
before we left the dép6t this morning.” 

“Oh, how splendid !”—Martin Travis’s grand- 
son, too! “What did you say, Mr. Travis ?” 

“ Why, to tell the truth, I committed a sort of 
forgery by telegraph. I told her that an old 
friend had taken charge of you, and you would 
leave for Niagara in the 3.20 train, p.m., and signed 
your name.’ 

“ An old friend!” repeated Amy, reflectingly. 

“Do you object to the term ?” 

“ Object! I dote on it,” laughed Amy. 

*““*Yon’re my friend: 

What a thing friendship is, world without end!” 
he quoted. Was ever a journey down the Rhine 
or up the Nile more enchanting than this trip 
along the Hudson? Were not the Palisades as 
grand and fantastic in their way as Phile and 
its temples ? Did not the Highlands wrap them- 
selves in an atmosphere as amethystine as that 
of the Bernese Oberland? Coulda night in June 
upon the Danube River surpass this afternoon in 
a palace-car ? 

To Amy’s dismay, on arriving at Niagara, she 
found Aunt Hitty at the hotel, sitting up in bed, 
bolstered by pillows, gasping and wheezing with 
an attack of asthma. 

“A whole ticket as good as thrown away,” 
she groaned. “TI shall be ruined if we don’t be- 
gin to economize somewhere.” 

“I’m afraid this trip is a bad beginning,” said 
Amy. 

“And who was the friend you met in New 
York, eh?” 

“Only Dorset Travis.” 

“ Dorset Travis ! old Martin’s grandson ! be 
next? I do hope, Amy, that you held yourself : 
little distant—that you didn’t condescend i 
much.” 

“Oh, I had such a splendid time, aunty !” 

“ 4 splendid time, with a Travis for company ! 
You are degenerating, Amy. What would your 
great-grandfather have thought of you?” 

‘I’m sure I don’t know; but we dined at Del- 
monico’s, we drove in the Park, we looked at 
pictures.” 

“ With the grandson of Martin Travis—and I 
lying here trying to catch my breath !” 

” “You must have a doctor, Aunt Hitty.” 

“Indeed no; doctors cost a fortune in such a 
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place as this ; they’re not like Dr. Grub, at home, 
with his seventy- five cents a visit, You must re- 
member that this is an expe nsive trip, and we 
must save where we can.” But by the following 
day Aunt Hitty found that her usual remedies 
failed of alleviating, that, in fact, she was only 
growing worse and worse. “If there were only 
some young doctor just settled, glad of a patient 
at any price,” she gasped. “ Ring the bell, Amy.” 


“Do you know of any young doctor,” she 
asked of the chamber-maid-—“ any one who js 


reasonable in his charges, who hasn’t gotten into 
much practice?” 

“That I do,” replied the girl; “ there’s one in 
the house this blessed minute. Shall I be send. 
ing him up to you?” 

“You’re sure he doesn’t charge high ?” 
“Charge, is it? It’s himself who carried 
whole family through with the measles without 
charging a cent. Oh, he’s the man for your 

money, marm.” 4 

“Well, you may ask him to step up; one visit 
won’t kill me, at any rate.” 

“ Not unless he’s the kill or cure kind,” said Amy. 

He had gone out to a patient, howe “ver, when 
the maid went to seek him; and it so hap pened 
that Amy was out at the druggist’s when he 
made his first visit, and had met Dorset Travis 
on her way home. 

“The doctor’s been here,” said Aunt Hitty; 

“and such a pleasant-spoken gentleman as he is! 
Handsome, too; he reminds me of some one—] 
can’t tell whom. He says he took up the profes- 
sion for love, not for money, which argues well, 
Shows he didn’t spring from common stock, 
You can see, indeed, at a glance that he’s a born 
aristocrat.” 

“Isn't your eyesight improving, aunty ?” laugh- 
ed Amy. 

“T was never so near-sighted that I couldn't 
tell a man of gentle blood and long descent from 
a plebeian. He has only had his degree within 
the last six months, though he has practiced in 
the hospitals, you know.” 

But in spite of her doctor’s virtues, Miss Hitty 
grew worse rather than better. Amy might as 
well have been a nurse in a hospital ward, only 
she was never off duty. All day she was shut 
in with the invalid, all night she was up and 
down, arranging pillows, measuring doses; she 
had forgotten the neighborhood of the Falls, so 
to speak, or the object of the journey; the doc- 
tor came twice a day, since the attack was stub- 
born ; she herself was growing pale and hollow- 
eyed, and one day she dropped at the bedside in 
the act of administering a dose. 

“This will never do,” said the doctor. 
must have a nurse, Miss Vane.” 

“A nurse!’ cried Aunt Hitty. “ What next? 
I never had such an article in my life. I don’t 
own Golconda, and I haven’t a claim in El Dorado. 
A nurse, indeed! I tell you what, Amy,” she 
added, as soon as they were alone again, “ I must 
pick up enough to jog home by the week’s end, 
I’ve just money enough left to pay my bills and 
buy our tickets.” 

“ And we haven’t seen the Falls yet!” 

“T wish the Falls had been in the Red Sea! 
If they hadn’t existed, it would have been money 
in my purse and health in my bones.” 

“Miss Amy must see all the lions first,” said 
the doctor, next day, when Aunt Hitty had an- 
nounced her intention of leaving Niagara. “ My 
carriage is at the door; I shall esteem it a privi- 
lege if I may introduce her to them.” 

“Tm sure you’re as good as gold, doctor.” 

But when Amy returned, there was a rosy glow 
in her face, and an ecstasy in her glance. 

“T hope,” she said, between a smile and a tear 
—“T hope, Aunt Hitty, that you won’t be dis- 
pleased, though his ancestors didn’t come over 
in the Mayflower—but—something happened at 
the Falls, Aunt Hitty.” 

“Goodness! you didn’t lose any thing 

“Yes, I did. I lost my heart, Aunt Hitty. I 
hope you’ve grown to like him well enough not 
to mind his want of a family tree, because I’ve 
promised to marry him, Aunt Hitty.” 

“Whom? the doctor? Well,if lever! If it 
hadn’t been for my asthma, now— Well, you 
may thank me for a good husband. How do you 
know about his ancestors, pray? By-the-way, 
child, I don’t think I ever asked his name. I’m 
sure I don’t know it any more than if he were 
the pre-Adamite man, if there ever was such a be- 
ing. When you're choking and panting with the 
asthma, a rose would smell as sweet with any 
other name. I hope it’s a pleasant-sounding one, 
at any rate.” 

“Yes, it is very pleasant—it is Dorset Travis 
Oh, aunty, I couldn’t help it; but you know you 
said he was a born aristocrat! I didn’t mean to 
deceive you, but you never asked, and—and—it 
was so nice to have him coming, if you myst be 
ill, and you would have sent him away if you 
had known, and then perhaps you would have 
died; and I didn’t know he was a doctor myself 
till I met him in the street the day he first came 
to you, and he told me he had studied at first for 
occupation, never meaning to practice—as he had 
plenty of money without, aunty, you know—but 
he had grown to love it, and meant to devote his 
life to it—and me.” 

“Penny wise and pound foolish,” confessed 
Miss Hitty, as she looked over her accounts, in 
the seclusion of home, somewhat later, and esti 
mated the cost of her economies : 


“You 





9” 


Paid man for carrying trunks geaanameie 27) 
Paid Mr. Cramp for wheelbarrow........-- 00 
Amy’s eyeglasses—broken. .. a. | 
One novel—lost..... iu ees 1 00 
Pocket-book and conte nts—stolen . . 120 
Silver cup—heir-loom—lost .... seseee 2000 
Doctor's bill . er ‘. 20 00 
An extra week's board at ‘hotel... eoee 42.00 
Telegram . 30 


Ticket from New York to Niagara—extra. 5 00 


One niece—loss inestimable. 
“Some economies are costly enough,” said she. 


‘ Live and learn.” 
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